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Page 20 BISHOP LAWRENCE 


The senior Bishop of the Episcopal Church and] founder of the Church Pension — Fal 
Fund died November 6th. (See pages 5, 6, and 14.) | ee 
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F COURSE NOT! Consider the rather 
@) pointless table at the left. It gives you 
the quantity you get from all five national 
Chureh papers, and it shows THE Livine 
Cuurcu far ahead. But it would surely be 
nonsensical to urge you to subscribe to a 
publication because it gives you more 
square yards of printed paper! 


You don’t measure square yards or com- 
pute cost per yard when considering 
Church papers. You aren’t interested at 
all in quantity as such. What you want is 
complete coverage of the Episcopal 
Church, along with the highest quality of 
writing and editing. 


You get complete coverage of the news, 
the thought, and the work of the Church in 
only one publication, Tae Livine CHurRcH. 
Only THe Livinc CHurcH has the one 
hundred and more paid correspondents 
needed to produce this coverage. 


Quality, of course, means more to you 
than quantity. It is what makes a Church 
paper valuable or worthless. If you know 
Tue Living CuurcH, you know quality is 
its outstanding characteristic. 


We give greater quantity than any other 
Church paper, but we give it to you as a 
concomitant of complete coverage, not 
as a valuable thing in itself. And to com- 
plete coverage, we add quality of the 
highest. 


Keep these facts in mind. The time for 
Christmas gift subscriptions is approach- 
ing. What impresses you in a Church paper 
will impress the friends to whom to send 
gifts. Give them Tue Living Cuurca, the 
publication that will help them most. 
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LETTERS 


From Iceland 


T°O THE EDITOR: At the Anglican sery- 

ices in the Lutheran Cathedral in Rey- 
javik every Sunday morning, Canon Hood, 
pree chaplain of the British forces in Ice- 
mad, uses the following prayer which has 
yiade its significant appeal to me and may 
}2 of interest to many of our chaplains who 
we now serving with our armed forces 
nroughout the world. 


| A PRAYER FoR FotkK AT HoME 


“Oo Lord, our heavenly Father, look in 
jwve upon those dear ones from whom we are 
yow separated. Protect and keep them from 
lil harm; suffer them never to be lonely 
r afraid. In thine own good time grant that 
ee may return to them undishonored and 
nashamed. 

“Lord, we would be true for there are those 
bho trust us. Give us the strength and 
eadiness we need that, through the hours 
f darkness or of light, we may be alert 
nd faithful to our trust and grant that we, 
lrhose trust is under the shadow of thy wings, 
aay through the help of thy power overcome 
ll] evils that rise up against us; through 
esus Christ our Lord.” “Amen.” 

JoHN Marston. 

Reykjavik, Iceland. 


Bishop Payne School 


| O THE EDITOR: It is a matter for 
if regret to some of us that the Presiding 
isishop, as reported in your issue of October 
»9th, was quite so cavalier in his speech to 
re National Council, cutting off debate about 
je Bishop Payne Divinity School and the 
roblem of training colored candidates for 
loly Orders. The whole matter needs dis- 
ussion; and it would be better for everyone 
> that discussion were as free and as pub- 
ce as possible. 

Dr. Tucker can hardly be unaware of the 
riticism constantly levelled at that school, 
nd that chiefly in the South itself, among 
White people as well as Colored people. 
Again and again I have heard it as I have 
‘one about preaching and lecturing south of 
he Mason and Dixon line. Indeed I have 
un across almost nobody who has a good 
word for the place. If, as is maintained, it 
3 necessary to train Colored candidates sep- 
urately from their White brethren in the 
south—and most Southerners feel that it is 
yviser so—then it follows that the seminary 
acilities provided for the Colored men must 
we really good, as good as those for White. 
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That is not true at Bishop Payne—notoriously 
not. How can you run a decent theological 
seminary on a budget of about $15,000 a 
year? Or without a faculty who are them- 
selves not trained in modern theology and 
cognate subjects? And how is it possible in 
a small country town to train men for a work 
which of necessity ought to develop out from 
the large urban centers which direct southern 
Negro ideas and development today? Or 
without a reputable library? 

As a plain matter of fact, really first rate 
young Colored men simply will not go to 
Bishop Payne, and really alert Negro con- 
gregations simply will not employ its 
graduates. 

All these things are matters of common 
talk in Church circles all over the South. 
Bishop Tucker must be aware of it. If not, 
he had better tour the South, where our 
Negro work is so absurdly small and ineffec- 
tive as to be a matter of common shame, 
where the chief difficulty is recognized by 
most people to be lack of properly trained 
Colored priests, where the Bishop Payne 
Divinity School is a matter of general regret. 

To say this is not to reproach those trying 
to run the school under the present incredible 
set-up of finance and administration. If the 
school is worth keeping, it is worth spending 
money on. Why not ask the deans of the 
General, Cambridge, and Virginia seminaries 
to investigate the place, work out a reputable 
policy and prescribe a proper budget? Then 
let the National Council talk freely about it. 
The present policy of “Hush! Hush!” is no 
way to deal with a serious problem. 

(Rev.) BERNARD IppINGSs BELL. 

Providence, R. I. 


Hitler and the Historical Society 


O THE EDITOR: May we, through the 

indulgence of your columns, explain to 
many impatient inquirers the delay in the pub- 
lication of the Rev. George E. DeMille’s The 
Catholic Movement in the American Episco- 
pal Church? This fascinating history of High 
Churchmanship, which, by the way, is praised 
by such competent critics and _ diverse 
Churchmen as. Dr. Chorley, historiographer 
of the Church, Dr. Brydon, historiographer 
of the diocese of Virginia, and Dr. Lewis, 
lecturer in Church history in the Philadelphia 
Divinity School, was to have been published 
in October. The delay is one of the nefarious 
crimes for which Herr Hitler is responsible. 
It seems that chlorine is indispensable in the 
making of high class book paper. Chlorine is 
very important in the defense program. Our 
printers placed the order for the paper last 
July. Only on November 4th did they get_it. 
The book will surely appear by Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. And every student of American 
Church history will then have reason to be 
thankful. 

WALTER H. SToweE, President, 
The Church Historical Society. 
Philadelphia. 


Europe’s Children 


O THE EDITOR: Your editorial of 

October 29th, Europe’s Children, raises a 
question which, for all its obviousness, re- 
mains strangely unanswered. 


Belgium, Holland, Norway, Poland, Yugo- 


slavia, and Greece have each of them a 
government recognized by and coéperating 
with the British government. What hinders 
each of these governments, or all of them 
together, from stating their position on the 
food blockade? 

Mr. Hoover has said that some—unnamed 
—officials of these governments agree with 


him. Are we to understand that the govern- 
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FOR EVERLASTING MEMORIALS 
GIVE GORHAM APPOINTMENTS 


G orham's newest Brass Altar 
Set (Cross) is truly an inspired artistic 
creation, representing the finest in 
modern design with its concentrated 
ornamentation, fluted base and lus- 
trous plain surfaces. Engraved with 
personalized markings it will forever 
represent a loving memory. 


Sa Gorham Altar and other 
Ecclesiastical Appointments first — 
note their craftsman finish, the 
smooth even surfaces, the heavier 
weight, the fittings and other superb- 
ly finished details. Yet Gorham 
craftsmanship, quality and design 
cost no more than the ordinary. 
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fashioned, exquisitely propor- 
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ments are divided internally on the subject? 
In that case, it can hardly be as simple as 
he represents it to be. 

Are we to understand that the controlling 


| influences in each of these governments are 


indifferent to the most elementary needs of 


| the peoples they represent? Or are we to 


understand that their apparent freedom is 
illusory and that they are really British 
puppets? In either of the latter cases, why is 


| not so telling a charge put forward openly 


for what it is—a direct attack on those most 
directly responsible in the matter? 

It is asking too much to ask us to accept 
Mr. Hoover and his committee as spokesmen 
for the conquered peoples, in preference to 
their legal heads and accredited diplomatic 
representatives, without making clear the 
basis for so huge a claim, and the evidence 
supporting that basis. 

C. I. CLAFLIN. 

Buttalo, IN. wy. 


third Sunday after Trinity we 

are reminded that God is ready 
to hear and to answer the devout 
prayers of His Church. There is no 
debating the point that the house- 
hold of the faithful, the Church as 
a gathering together of her members, 
speaks in prayer and praise with 
the power of many minds and hearts 
in unison. But each of us is his own 
little world with his own problems 
and his own desires. 

It is ennobling to feel that God 
is the Ruler of all the earth, the 
Prime Mover in the universe, con- 
trolling the planets in their courses, 
directing the winds and the waves, 
and urging with His power the large 
forces He has made. But somehow 
that magnificent power is too exalted 
for kinship with us mortals, too re- 
mote from our dwellings, too august 
and unapproachable, unless I remind 
myself that God’s ear is ever bent to 
my little needs and His heart is ever 
open to my tiny petitions. It is not 
selfish sometimes to forget the larger 
needs of society, the pressing bur- 
dens of the world clamoring now 
for peace or prosperity, and—like a 
child who seeks the comfort of his 
mother’s affection, the gentling touch 
of her hand, the kindly light in her 
eye—reach out for God and say 
“Father, listen to me!” 

The Psalmist must have felt this 
same impulse to urge God’s atten- 
tion for himself alone, for here and 
there among the mightier petitions 
for the anle people of Israel he 
raises his own personal. feeble re- 
quests, Now and again he seems to 
say “Listen while I speak for my- 
self.” Never can we escape entirely 


| THE collect for the twenty- 


high and lifted up, as one beyond 
us 9rd above vs: 

“Great is the Lord and_ highly 
to be praisedy’ ee 

“God reigneth over the nations.” 

“God is King of all the earth.” 
But more intimately, over and over 
ovain, there is sounded the little 
human desire to be seen of God, 
and remembered, and heard: 


The Sanctuary 


By the Rev. HERBERT S. CRAIG 


the feeling that he pictures God as_ 


“Hear me O God and defend my 
cause.” 

“My God my God look upon me.” 

No matter how old we grow, or 
how rich, or how wise, none of us 
ever feels completely self-reliant; 
there must always be an individual 
or power or agency to whom we 
turn for the gentle comfort each of 
us craves. Institutional religion has 
perhaps encouraged too much the 
corporate idea, the larger prayer of 
the whole Church, the mass petition 
of number. Days of prayer for spe- 
cial ends, for peace, for rain, for 
prosperity, for this and that and 
the other, have emphasized the 
larger need by the larger group. And 
perhaps we have forgotten that the 
little need, the individual desire, the 
faintly sounded cry of the one, is 
heard and heeded as well. 

The Father has all the universe 
to guide; its destiny is in His hands. 
I know that, but I want the comfort 
of believing that I am as real in 
His sight as even the highest moun- 
tain, or the swiftest wind, or the 
remotest star. My prayers need the 
attention of His ear, my desires re- {| 
quire the response of His heart. And a 
so I dare to say “Be ready to hear— if 
and grant.” I want to feel that God \ 
is alert even to me whenever I seek I 

i 
} 


Him, and that my prayers are not 
too unimportant for His considera- | 
tion. Without some such conviction 
I could never pray alone, but must 
always be a part of a throng urging 
an audience with the Most High. i 

And if I comfort myself in that — | 
belief, it naturally follows that I \ 
need not wait to pray until some  } 
climax or catastrophe comes to my | 
life. If God is ready to hear, He is ~ 4 
ready to hear everything, even the 
simplest need: the little hurt, the 
tragedy so real to me and so in- 
consequential to the world; the tri- 
umph over myself that nobody else — 
knows about; the gains I must have ~ | 
in this hour; the losses I cannot — 
stand another moment. Whatever my 
sincere need, whether it be great or | 
small, I can take it to Him; for He | 
is waiting to hear. SS ou ee 
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HPISCOPATE 


3ishop Lawrence Dies 


In the death of the Rt. Rev. William 
vawrence, D.D., retired Bishop of Massa- 
thusetts, “the Episcopal Church lost a 


eader second to none in influence and 
Kchievement. The State lost an eminent 
Hitizen who represented all that is best 


n the traditions of the commonwealth. 
Whe public lost a comrade and a friend.” 

That statement, opening an editorial in 
the Boston Herald, summarizes briefly and 
ruly the character of one who, at the 
ege of 91 years and five months, was still 
tt the height of influence and leadership 
when he died on November 6th from a 
rudden heart attack at his Milton, Mass., 
aome. To the thousands loving and admir- 
ing him, it was a happy ending to a singu- 
arly beautiful and useful life. He was 
he senior bishop in the American House 
4f Bishops at the time of his death. 


FUNERAL 


The Cathedral Church of St. Paul in 
he heart of the city of Boston, was the 
cene on November 8th of the final tribute 
said him, while the flags of state, city, and 
“hurch were at half-mast. In the cathe- 
ral itself, in the crypt to which amplifiers 
arried the service, and outside on Tre- 
ont Street and across on Boston Common, 
eeople began to take their places two hours 
wefore the service commenced at two 
‘’clock. Bishop Sherrill of Massachusetts 
onducted the service, assisted by the Rev. 
Jr. Endicott Peabody, retired headmaster 
»f Groton School and a cousin of Bishop 
awrence, and the dean of the Cathedral, 
he Very Rey. Edwin Jan van Etten. The 
residing Bishop, the Most Rev. Henry 
3t. George Tucker, gave the benediction. 
Bishops seated in the sanctuary and later 
tanding in line outside as the fern-covered 
sasket with its cross of white Easter lilies 
was born past them on the shoulders of 
ome of Bishop Lawrence’s grandsons and 
-reat nephews, included: Bishops Babcock, 
tired Suffragan of Massachusetts ; Her 
yn, present Suffragan; Budlong of Con- 
uecticut; Gray, Suffragan of Connecticut ; 
Dallas or New Hampshire; Loring of 
Viaine; Mann of Pittsburgh; Roots, re- 
ired Bishop of Hankow; and Van Dyke 
sf Vermont. 

Personal preference of Bishop Lawrence 
overned the choice of the hymns: ' “There’s 
wideness in God’s mercy” ; “Peace, per- 
ect peace’ >. “The strife is a ’er, the battle 
one,” to which was added, at the request 
f the family, The Battle Hymn of the 
epublic in recognition of his staunch faith 
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BisHop STE*RLY: The retired Bishop 
of Newark died November 8th. An ac- 
count of his life will appear in the 
next issue of THE Livinc CHURCH 


in the destiny of this country under God. 
A private service for the family and the 
faculty and students of the Episcopal The- 


ological School, Cambridge, was held im- 
mediately after te diocesan service in St. 


’ 
John’s Chapel, Cambridge, a memorial to 
the late Mrs. Lawrence. It was conducted 
; Nae F f 
by the Very Rev. Angus Dun, dean of 


the School, and the Very Rev. Henry B. 
Washburn, retired dean. The committal 
service at the family lot in Mount Auburn 
was read by Bishop Lawrence’s two sons: 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. W. Appleton Lawrence, 
Bishop of Western Massachusetts, and the 
Rev. Dr. Frederic Cunningham Lawrence, 
whose institution as rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Brookline on'September 28th was 
among the last public offices. performed 
by his father. 

Bishop Lawrence is also survived by five 
daughters — Mmes.. Harold Peabody, 
Charles Lewis Slattery, Morton Fearey, 
Lansing P. Reed, and Lewis Hunt Mills— 
and by many grandchildren. 


A TRUE ARISTOCRAT 


Bishop William Lawrence, recipient of 
almost unparalleled honors during his life- 
time, was an aristocrat in the best sense 
of the word—by birth, breeding, attain- 
ments, personality, and an acute sense ‘of 
noblesse oblige. His long, full, ‘and con- 
tinuously active life was marked by tre- 
mendous consecration and a deep and 


Pettingill Studio 
Otpest AND YouncEst: Bishop Lawrence ts shown with Bishop Loring of Maine, 
who was the youngest Bishop 1 in point of consecration last summer when the picture 
was taken and still remains the youngest in years. At the time of his death, Bishop 
Lawrence was the senior bishop of the American Church and the beloved and 
respected patriarch of the House of Bishops. 
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A Tribute to Bishop Lawrence 
By THE Rt. Rev. JAMes De Wo Fe Perry, D.D. 


Bishop of Rhode 


Py 
Bishop Lawrence has been known, 


loved and honored by three generations 
as a foremost figure in the life of the 
Church and the nation. The place he 
holds in public esteem may be brought 
perhaps into still clearer view by the 
experience of a few like myself who 


studied under him in seminary days, 
were ordained by him and served as 
priests within his jurisdiction, and 
had the inspiration of his counsel and 
his friendship for more than fifty years. 

In such intimate relation we saw 
embodied in him from day to day, year 
after year, the principles which he so 
often reiterated: adherence to a rigid 
standard of conduct inherited from a 
long Puritan ancestry, combined with 


abiding serenity, allied to great adminis- 
trative acumen. 

He was born on May 30, 1850, in Bos- 
ton, the son of Amos A. Lawrence and 
Sarah Appleton Lawrence. His family was 
distinguished on both sides as ardent 
patriots, first as Puritan yeomen of the 
land and then as mill owners and merchant 
princes, public spirited and progressive. 
He was graduated from Harvard in 1871, 
and from the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, 1875; and became, successively, 
rector of Grace Church, Lawrence, 1876; 
professor in 1883 and dean in 1888 of the 
Episcopal Theological School; and _ suc- 
cessor to Phillips Brooks as Bishop of 
Massachusetts in 1893. From that year, 
through the time of his retirement in 
favor of his Coadjutor, the late Charles 
Lewis Slattery, 1925, and continuously 
until the day of his death. there have been 
great achievements, ranging from com- 
paratively small utilitarian ones to those 
expressed in terms of millions of dollars 
and affecting the lives of many thousands 
of persons. 

Bishop Lawrence always stood for devo- 
tion expressed in terms of efficiency, hon- 
esty, and wide vision. His expression of this 
began in 1876 when he built one of the 
first three parish houses in the whole coun- 

try and revolutionized the equipment of 
the old fashioned Sunday school. 


DiocesAN ADMINISTRATION 


- Bishop Lawrence’s years as diocesan 
were active and successful ones. In the 
early part of his episcopate, the diocese, 
inder his direction, was divided—the west- 
‘part being designated the diocese of 
stern Massachusetts and enabled to be- 
‘its own individual life with an episcopal 
( owment of $100,000 from gifts made by 
embers of the eastern portion alone. 

e of Bishop Lawrence’s many achieve- 
yas the ‘raising of, the eee sal- 
( cler; rtain | _ bei 


Island 


a humanness of feeling which betokened 
a love of life in its most wholesome 
form; a kindly tolerance for the thought 
and act of others, based upon his innate 
regard for freedom of the individual; 
his serenity of mind cultivated by long 
habit and manifested in unstudied poise. 

All these qualities found their ex- 
pression in his pastoral relations and in 
his power of administraton unexcelled. 
They gave him also that adaptability to 
every environment and the prestige ac- 
corded him in every situation at home 
and abroad. 

He was one of those rare souls whose 
greatness was never obscured by famil- 
iar contact; nor were his closest inti- 
macies marred by his renown. 


ish church into an integral part of diocesan 
life, expressed not only by an imposing 
edifice but by a warm, friendly, and con- 
stant service to mankind» and by adapta- 
bility to conditions in the heart of a great 
city. He also restored Christ Church (the 
Old North Church of Paul Revere’s Ride) 


and made it an historic shine. 


ARMY AND Navy CHAPLAINS 


Bishop Lawrence has made many con- 
tributions to Church and nation. To him 
is due the fact that chaplains in the army 
and navy are more carefully selected and 
better supported than ever before. This 
improvement originated in his interest in 
the soldiers and sailors of the Spanish- 
American War, when he became chairman 
of a commission on Army and Navy chap- 
lains. During the World War he was 
chairman of the Church War Commission 
(for which he raised $800,000) and vice- 
chairman of the general war-time com- 
mission which codrdinated the efforts of 
the great body of non-Roman Christian 
Churches. 

For some years he was chairman of the 
Church’s Social Service Commission, a 
member of the Presiding Bishop and Coun- 
cil (now the National Council), and chair- 
man of the Church Board of Finance. In 
this latter post, especially, he found an 
opportunity to forward two important as- 
pects of business-like methods in the 
Church: bonding of treasurers and regular - 
auditing of Church funds. 


CHURCH PENsION FuND 


More than any other one person, Bishop : 
Lawtenbe is responsible for the creation 
of the Church Pension Fund, the first in- — 
stitution of its kind to operate on a pound 
actuarial basis and \the model for retire- 
ait and survivors’-benefit funds later 
established by other communions. 
‘There can LA no more in 


it unfalteringly, and to what success, is 
now history, but the details are still of 
current value to other workers. In a day 
when great financial appeals were prac- } 
tically unknown, he perfected his own — 
methods and won admiration from skilled 
financiers of world standing. The sum 
raised—$8,700,000 by March 1, 1917— 
was the largest ever raised in one year for 
a beneficent purpose up to that time. 
From the beginning of the Church Pen- 
sion Fund until 1931, he was president of 
the fund and he also held for some years — 
the presidency of the fund’s subsidiaries, 
the Church Hymnal Corporation and the 
Church Life Insurance Corporation. 


EDUCATIONAL WorK 


Bishop Lawrence’s educational interests 
centered particularly in the Episcopal The-_ 
ological School, Cambridge, Mass., and | 
Harvard University. For the former he 
raised an endowment of $1,000,000 in 1923, 
30 years after he relinquished the dean- | 
ship to become Bishop of Massachusetts. 
Both of his sons are graduates of ETS, 


After graduating from Harvard, Bishop 
Lawrence was a “resident graduate” for 
a time. Thereafter throughout his life he | 
continued to be intimately associated with 
the university as preacher (eight years), 
overseer (18 years), and fellow and mem- 
ber of the corporation from 1913 until his” 
death. He also served as chief marshal, 
vice-president and president of the Har 
vard alumni, and chairman of committees 
which raised over $12,000,000 for the uni- 
versity. 

Although ETS and Harvard were his 
special educational interests, he found time 
to be president of the trustees of Wellesley 
College (raising a $3,000,000 restoration 
fund after a fire), Groton School, and St. 
Mark’s School; a trustee of Smith College, 
and a member of the Peabody Education 
Board, as well as serving on many active 
and advisory committees for other educa 
tional institutions. . 


Bishop Lawrence. had received over | 
dozen honorary degrees from colleges a 
universities in the U.S.A., Canada, a 
England, including the degree of Doctor 
Laws from Cambridge University. He v 
the only man to receive two honorary 
grees from Harvard, in 1893 and 193) 
Other honorary degrees were conferred up 
on him by Hobart, Princeton, Dr 
Yale, Lawrence, King’s College, 
bia, Episcopal Theological School, 
University, Trinity, and Willhiauis’ H 
a member of the Hees iste 
Society and a fellow of the 
eres: 4 of Arts and me 
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abot Lodge; An Interesting Avocation 
discussion of methods of raising money), 
ad an article (1918) entitled Venereal 
siseases in the Army, Navy, and Com- 
\iunity, which was endorsed by the then 
Jurgeon-General Gorgas. Many of his ad- 
“esses and sermons have also been pub- 
b shed. 
With his annual stirring addresses at 
“e diocesan conventions, Bishop William 
hawrence always “made the front page” 
the daily new spapers. He was, as Bishop 
nerrill has said, “farther ahead and with 
kclearer vision than the rest of us.’’ With 
jaat vision, he had the capacity, as his 
Wousin, A. Lawrence Lowell, president 
Ymeritus of Harvard, once said, of being 
yght four and a half times out of five, 
hereas the average man is right only 
Juree times out of five. 

Bishop Lawrence at the last diocesan 
pnvention of Massachusetts, spoke on 
WWhere Do I Stand?” and closed with 
‘Kcords appropriate for the closing of this 
«etch of his life: 

“My one hope and trust is in God... 
undamentally, it is not the present day 
pnquerors or leaders who make the future. 
- is the character of the people through- 
wit the world. Hence I believe that, at 
ottom, the spreading of the gospel of 
resus Christ is our work and the 
reatest and most vital work of men. . 
With a firm faith and a gentle heart, 
rith grim determination and confidence 
iat the causes of liberty, of the sacred- 
ess of the individual, the rights of the 
People will conquer, we will walk the path 
whether of war or peace. We will go 
mrough.” 


{ARMED FORCES 


tishops Hobson and Ingley 
"rotest Col. Duncan’s Threat 


Protests against the statement of Col. 
Duncan, 


Tarly E. W. Commander at 


q R. M. (panies jr. 


e | INGLEY: Denounced a restric- 
tion of liberty. 


OWTy Field, Denver, who is reported to 
fave threatened that he would place 
hu out of Peon if their ee 


were issued by a number of religious 
leaders. 
One, an executive of an inter-Church 


body representing some 20,000,000 persons, 
said Col. Duncan’s reported stand “has yet 
to be duplicated in England—and that 
country has been at war for two years.” 

Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio, na- 
tional chairman of the Fight For Freedom 
Committee and a leading interventionist, 
issued a statement declaring that “such 
an action would be both foolish and dan- 
gerous.” 

Declaring that “the men in this nation’s 
democratic army are able to balance the 
facts of the present situation and determine 
the truth for themselves,’ Bishop Hobson 
described Col. Duncan’s alleged remark as 
not only “ill-advised,” but “wholly un- 
necessary.” 

The Rev. A. J. Muste, secretary of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, a national 


organization of religious pacifists, wired 
President Roosevelt urging the Chief 
Executive to “rebuke and repudiate” Col. 
Duncan. 

“Since the nation is at peace,’ Mr. 


Muste said, “such an order, if issued, in- 
volves a monstrous invasion of civil liberty, 
and under any circumstances is an effort 
to curtail freedom of worship and regiment 
churches and preachers of the gospel, which 
smacks of totalitarianism.” 


COMMENT IN DENVER 


Denver clergymen of various faiths were 
equally disturbed. Some of their comments 
follow: 

Bishop Ingley of Colorado—‘Any one 
who takes away or restricts true liberty 
may unwittingly be playing into the hands 
of those dictators who deny liberty of 
action to everybody but themselves.” 

The Rt. Rev. Joseph Bosetti, Roman 
Catholic—“The officer must remember 
that you cannot harness thought, and that 
it would be impossible to enforce such an 
order.” 

Rabbi Abraham Feinberg — “Pacifist 
ministers have a perfect right, guaranteed 
by the church and Constitution, to prac- 
tice freedom of worship. No agency, mil- 
itary or otherwise, has a right to interfere.” 

Two of Denver’s~clergymen, however, 
took a dissenting view: — 

Dr. David G. Bayless, Presbyterian— 
“The Army commander would be making 
a mistake if he were not to combat sub- 
versive elements which might affect army 
morale.” 

Msgr. John R. Mulrow—“It is proper 
to take steps to protect _ our soldiers from 
propaganda.” 


Dr. Peabody Sponsors ° 
Chaplains’ Fund Campaign 


Dr. Endicott Peabody, until his recent 
retirement headmaster of Groton School 


for 56 years, will head a sponsoring com- 


mittee to aid in the raising of a fund for 
the Church’s Army and Navy Commission, 
Bishop McKinstry of Delaware, chair- 
man of the campaign committee, announced 
at the Commission’s October meeting. 
Bishop McKinstry states that the money 
to be contributed is to enable Army and 


Navy chaplains to aid men in the service, 
and to help parishes in training-camp com- 
munities, which are overwhelmed by the 
new population and are finding great need 


Boston Herald 
Dr. PEABopy: T'o sponsor fund for 
army and navy chaplains. 


for the Church’s ministry and real eager- 
ness for it among the service men. The 
Army and Navy Commission is in close 
touch with all Episcopal chaplains, Bishop 
McKinstry said, and extensive work is 
already being done. The Commission’s 
chairman is Bishop Sherrill of Massa- 
chusetts. 


“Our Morale Is Fine’ 


in Iceland 


Episcopal chaplain with American troops 
in Iceland, the Rev. M. G. Tennyson, 
former rector of Holy Trinity Church, 
Alhambra, California, reports to the Epis- 
copal Army and Navy Commission, chair- 
man of which is the Rt. Rev. Henry K. 
Sherrill, Bishop of Massachusetts, that 
“our morale is fine, and it must be kept 
so this winter.” 

For a time Chaplain Tennyson was the 
only non-Roman Catholic Chaplain for the 
entire American Iceland force. He tells 
of his efforts to get the men to write home, 
of ministry to men who receive bad news 
from home, of weekly visits to all camps 
and twice-a-week visits to hospitals. 

“Sunday Church services are arranged 
so that every man can attend every other 
week,’ Chaplain Tennyson says, adding 
that there are no musical instruments in 
the camps, and “the little organ I brought 
along is a great attraction.” 

He tells also of the “most unique” serv- 
ices held in the Iceland National Cathe- 
dral, taken jointly by the senior British 
Anglican chaplain and himself. “The 
Cathedral is early post-Reformation,” he 
says, “with what I believe must be the 
highest pulpit in the world. The service is 
attended by troops stationed in and around 
Reykjavik, the foreign ministers, consuls, 
admirals, generals, nurses, volunteer work- 


ers, exiled potentates, of whom there are 
many, and others. tI dare say it is a most 


unique service.” 
Chaplain Tennyson commends the « co- 


' 
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operative spirit of British chaplains, and 
says that until the camps were fully or- 
ganized he was officer in charge of recrea- 
tion, athletics, motion pictures, libraries, 
as well as editor of a camp paper. 

“Our-greatest need is the prayers ot 
our people at home,’ Chaplain Tennyson 
says, “but there are other needs too; lots 
of magazines, Army and Navy Prayer 
Books, Communion wafers, and Sacra- 
mental wine.” He suggests that spring- 
wound victrolas and records would be most 
welcome, as radios do not work well and 
there are no pianos. 

The Episcopal Army and Navy Commis- 
sion is caring for many of the needs of this 
chaplain, as well as of other chaplains in 
the service. 


BUCHMANISM 
Connection With Calvary Church 
Severed 


There was a considerable amount of 
interested comment when it was learned, 
a few days ago, that the “Oxford Group,” 
for so many years associated with Calvary 
Church, New York City, had been re- 
quested by the rector, the Rev. Samuel 
M. Shoemaker, to remove its headquarters 
entirely from the parish house of that 
church, situated next door on 21st Street, 
overlooking Gramercy Park. The reason 
given had to do with the recent activities 
of the Group in what its leaders describe 
as its Moral Rearmament Movement, 
which is a pacifist movement conducted 
by the Group in its peculiar way. Fr. Shoe- 
maker made public a letter which he and 
his associate rector, the Rev. J. Herbert 
Smith, had sent to the members of his 
parish, explaining why he was taking the 
step of severing the Group and the parish. 
The letter said, in-part: 

“We have been coming to some funda- 
mental conclusions about the nature of 
the Christian Church. We believe, more 
deeply than ever, that the instrument 
through which Christ transforms the world 
is the Holy Catholic Church—the Uni- 
versal Church,—belief in which is em- 
bedded in our Creeds. We have committed 
ourselves to our Church in a new way 
and with a fresh enthusiasm. Through it 
we want to serve better our own parish- 
ioners, the community in which we live and 
work, the Episcopal Church at large, the 
whole Church of Christ everywhere, and 
the world for which Christ died. 

“When the Oxford Group was, by its 
own definition, ‘a movement of vital per- 
sonal religion working within the Churches 
to make the principles of the New Testa- 
ment practical as a working force today,’ 
we fully identified ourselves with it. Cer- 
tain policies and points of view, however, 
have arisen in the development 6f Moral 
Rearmament about which we have had 
increased misgivings. 


— SpirirvaAL Trurus REAFFIRMED 
“With this in mind, and also because it 


has become increasingly difficult to func- 


tion as a parish church when the facilities 
of Calvary House [the parish house] were 


so largely taken up by its use as a national 
headquarters for Moral Rearmament, it 
has seemed advisable to us, after careful 
thought and prayer, that this house should 
cease to be used in this way. We are con- 
fident that our parishioners and all our 
friends will understand that we whole- 
heartedly adhere to the spiritual truths 
enunciated by the Oxford Group, which 
are fundamental Christian truths, and 
which transformed our lives and helped 
equip us to meet the needs of others. 
“To those eternal verities we shall al- 
ways be loyal. The life-changing principles 
which have been characteristic of our work 
at Calvary Church at its best will con- 
tinue to be basic in carrying out our 
present program. It goes without saying 
that Calvary Church will always have its 
doors open to all who are in search of 
Christian fellowship and spiritual help.” 
It will be recalled that Fr. Shoemaker 
was one of the first converts to what was 
called Buchmanism, the movement started 
by Dr. Frank N. Buchman. When Fr. 
Shoemaker became rector of Calvary 
Church in 1925, he at once made known 
to the parish the work of Dr. Buchman. 
Very soon, there was at Calvary a com- 
pany of men and women called the First 
Century Christian Fellowship. They fol- 
lowed the practices familiar to everyone 
now through much newspaper publicity. 
It was after several English members of 
this Fellowship had gone from Oxford to 
Africa, preaching and teaching, that the 
Fellowship took the name of the “Oxford 
Group,” which the evangelists to Africa 
were called in Africa, for obvious reasons. 


Division Over Pustic Issuers 


This name, the assuming of which was 
open to misunderstanding on_ several 
counts, was severely criticized in America 
and later in England. Within the past few 
years, when war threatened and then came, 
the Moral Rearmament Movement was 
begun. It dealt with public issues, not 
primarily with personal conversion, and 
was from the first a cause of division. 
This was accentuated when, within the 
past few weeks, members of the Group 
have aroused seriously unfavorable criti- 
cism in England because of their activities 
there. No one doubted their earnestness 
and sincerity; but their judgment was ques- 
tioned. 

Calvary Church has had a notable his- 
tory. A new chapter begins with this break 
with the Buchman Group. Both Fr. Shoe- 
maker and his assistant, the Rev. J. Her- 
bert Smith, appreciate this, and acted only 
after long and careful preparation. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Lord Halifax Confers With 
Michigan Clergy 


\ 
~When Viscount Halifax, the British Am- 
bassador, visited Detroit early in Novem- 
ber, he called at the diocesan office in De- 
troit to meet with Bishop Creighton of 
Michigan and a group of clergymen repre- 
senting the various communions. It is Lord 
Halifax’s custom, as he makes visits to 
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various cities, to confer with the civic lead- | 
ers, the industrial leaders, and the leaders | 
of the Church. 

The meeting with the leaders of the} 
Church in Detroit took place November 
4th in Bishop Creighton’s office. Anglicans 
present in addition to Bishop Creighton } 
and Lord Halifax were the Ven. Leonard | 
P. Hagger, archdeacon of the diocese, } 
and the Very Rev. Dr. Kirk B. O’Ferrall, 
dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Lord Halifax had visited the Roman 
Catholic authorities of the Archdiocese of | 
Detroit just before his conference with 
the clergy in Bishop Creighton’s office. 

Bishop Creighton introduced the honored” 
guest, and after a brief statement by Lord 
Halifax, concerning his feeling regarding 
the war and the world situation, both now 
and after the war is over, the meeting was 
opened for a question period. A number 
of matters were discussed, including the 
Malvern pronouncements, the moral as- 
pects of the war, etc. Lord Halifax’s visit 
was brief and there was no opportunity 
for protracted discussion. 


CANVASS 


“We Must Subordinate Our 
Purpose to God’s” 


For the fourth consecutive year the — 
Presiding Bishop, the Most Rev. Dr. 
Henry St. George Tucker, used a nation- 
wide radio network to carry a special 
message to the Church, on Presiding 
Bishop’s Day, November 9th. 

The broadcast was arranged by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and with — 
the codperation of bishops on the Pacific 
Coast the message was heard in that area, 
in some locations by direct broadcast, in | 
others by rebroadcast from cranscriptioll 
Direct broadcast facilities brought the — 
message to Churchpeople in the East, 
South, and Midwest. 

Presiding Bishop’s Day being the sug- 
gested opening date for the Church-wide 
Every Member Canvass, Bishop Tucker 
stressed the fact that “the work which 
we are doing this autumn, whether it be 
defense activity, securing funds and mak- 
ing plans to carry out some Church or 
philanthropic enterprise, or whether it is’ 
our everyday occupation, it is all work 


which we do not only for ourselves, but 
also for God.” 


God’s purpose whether for the indi- 
vidual or for society as a whole can be 
realized only through the faithful per- 
formance of earthly tasks. Human welfare 
both physical and spiritual is dependen 
upon the efficient performance of th 
tasks. We must recognize God as our Cay 
tain in our earthly activities. In all tha 
we do we must subordinate our own Dp 
pose to God’s purpose. We must be pre. 
pared to follow God’s directions in th 
means we use to accomplish that purpc 
We must derive the motive for our 
tions from God and from Him also 
must seek the peculiar power and wisdo 
that will enable the victory in the w« 


. 


APAN 


fohoku Deadlocked on 
lection of Bishop 


| The diocese of the Tohoku of the Nip- 
mn Seikokwai (Holy Catholic Church in 
apan) held a diocesan convention on Octo- 
2, 1941 to make a second try at electing 
inative Bishop to succeed the Rt. Rey. Dr. 
orman S. Binsted, who resigned last 
sinter and is now Bishop in charge of the 
nhilippines. 
, Again the convention was deadlocked on 
bting, none of the four candidates being 
jble to receive the necessary majority. 
‘This result is therefore governed by 
anon 69 of the revised Constitution and 
anons, which states that where a diocesan 
ipnvention is unable to elect a Bishop after 


FOREIGN 


with the announcement that the National 
Christian Council will seek the affiliation 
of the Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
Churches, it is reported by Religious News 
Service. 

The Council, a federation of various re- 
ligious bodies, was recently reorganized to 
meet the new situation resulting from the 
creation of the United Church of Christ 
in Japan. 

The United Church represents the mer- 
ger of some 40 Protestant denominations. 
It was organized a year and a half ago 
as the result of new religious laws which 
aimed to eradicate foreign influences from 
Japanese Christianity and cut off financial 
help from abroad. 

In its new form the Council will tie up 
and correlate the work of the Christian 
communions and organizations which do 
not come within the framework of the 


yvo tries, the election of a diocesan bishop United Church, such as the Nippon 
jill be made at the next General Synod  Seikokwai (Anglican), the YMCA, the 
the Church. The next General Synod YWCA, the Japan Bible Society, the 


the Japanese Church, the 21st triennial 
beeting, will be held in April, 1944. 
} Two Tohoku priests, the Reverend T. S. 
}eakamura, rector of Ascension Church, 
i; irosaki, and the Reverend P. H. Mura- 
jumi, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Mori- 
ia, were the leading candidates. The Rev. 
fr. T. Inagaki, of the Central Theologi- 
Wl College, Tokyo, and the provincial 
pperior of the province of Nippon, Society 
~ St. John the Evangelist, the Fr. S. H. 


imura, SSJE, were also candidates. 


somanists, Orthodox Asked 


» Join United Christian Council 


._A movement for a united front of Chris- 
kan forces in Japan was launched in Tokyo 


Christian Literature Society, and the va- 
rious mission organizations. 

It will also continue to be the link be- 
tween the Japanese Christian movement 
and kindred movements in China, the 


United States and other lands. 


LIBERIA 


Bishop and Missionaries Arrive 


in (Censored) Safely 


Bishop Leopold Kroll and his compan- 
ions on the long and hazardous journey, 
Mrs. Kroll, Miss Mary Wood McKenzie 
and Mrs. Harvey A. Simmonds, have 
reached destination safely. 


The Bishop cabled the Presiding Bishop 
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The Line of Bishops of the Nippon Seikokwai 


Yovember 19, 1941 
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from that now common war-time location, 
“no place,” the single word, “Safe,” indi- 
cating the ending of a voyage of more 
than a month. A later cable gave the in- 
formation that they had arrived in Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. 


GERMANY 
Provost of Berlin Cathedral 


Reported Arrested 


The provost of St. Hedwig’s Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, Berlin, has been ar- 
rested by Nazi authorities, according to 
reports from “reliable quarters” to the 
Associated Press. He is accused, among 
other things, of offering prayers for Jews. 
The arrest appears to be part of a general 
intensification of anti-Jewish measures in 
the Reich. 

The provost, the Very Rev. Bernhard 
Lichtenberg, was questioned at the Gestapo 
headquarters in Berlin last summer about 
sermons which he had delivered in support 
of Bishop von Galen’s attacks [L. C. 
October 8th] on Nazi methods. He is now 
believed to be confined in Ploetzensee 
Prison, where Pastor Niemoeller was also 
kept for a time before being transferred 
to a concentration camp. 


SWITZERLAND 


Dr. Smith Returns to America; 


Convalescing from Operation 


The Rev. Dr. Everett P. Smith, rector 
for 20 years of Emmanuel Church in 
Geneva, Switzerland, has returned to the 
United States. He landed in New York 
on October 27th after undergoing a serious 
but successful operation, it is announced 
by Bishop Perry of Rhode Island, Bishop 
in charge of the American churches in 
Europe. Dr. Smith is now visiting mem- 
bers of his family. 

During the winter months while Dr. 
Smith is recuperating on leave of absence 
without salary, the celebrations of Holy 
Communion and other services as well as 
the pastoral care of the American church, 
will be continued regularly by the min- 
isters in charge of the English and the 
Scottish congregations. : 

Throughout his service abroad Dr. 
Smith has been active in civic as well as 
religious work. He has taken a place of 
leadership in movements for peace and has 
made the parish house and library, which 
he built 10 years ago, a center for agencies 
of educational and social work and espe- 
cially in the past few years, for the care 
of refugees. 


Editor’s Comment: 


Dr. Smith has performed a magnificent 
service for the Church at the strategic 
neutral point of Geneva. His return to 
this country leaves only one American 
priest in charge of a congregation in 


Europe—the Rev. H. Gruber Wolf in 


Rome. 


By the Rev. Burton Scott Easton, 8.T.D. 


Professor of New Testament, General Theological Seminary 


NE of the most complicated prob- 
C) lems in New Testament criticism is 

the relation of the accounts of the 
Last Supper to each other and to the facts 
related; but for present purposes, it is sufh- 
cient to begin with the version in St. Mark 
14: 22-24, which unquestionably contains 
all the Evangelist considered essential. In 
the American Revised Version this reads as 
follows: 

“As they were eating, He took bread, 
and when He had blessed, he brake it, and 
gave it to them, and said, “Take ye: This 
is My body.’ And He took a cup; and 
when He had given thanks, He gave to 
them: and they all drank of it. And He 
said to them, ‘This is My blood of the 


covenant which is poured out for many.’ ” 


BLESSINGS 

The change from “blessed” to “give 
thanks” is due to the occurrence of dif- 
ferent Greek words; but in the context 
these have precisely the same meaning. 
This is very important for us moderns to 
remember. A widely used form of grace 
at meals begins, “Bless, O Lord, these 
gifts to our use’; but among Jews this 


form was never employed. They pro- 
nounced “blessings” in our sense over 
persons (Numbers 6: 24-26, etc.), but 


never, in any circumstances, over things; 
in the latter case, the invariable formula 
was, “Blessed be God.” 

In other words, “blessings” pronounced 
over things were what we call ‘“thanks- 
givings”’; to this rule there were no excep- 
tions, so that the two Greek words, eulogeo 
and eucharisteo, should be translated alike 
when things are in question. (Compare 
St. Mark 8: 6-7, where the latter verb is 
used for the bread, the former for the fish.) 
So, for instance, in I Corinthians 10: 16— 
instead of “the cup of blessing which we 
bless,’ we should render, “the cup of 
thanksgiving over which we give thanks.” 

At the Last Supper, then, the words 
spoken by our Lord over both the bread 
and the cup were words of thanksgiving. 
And there is not the slightest reason to 
doubt that He used the words current 
among Jews for nearly 2,000 years: over 
the bread, “Blessed be Thou, O God, King 
of the universe, who bringest forth bread 
from the earth’; and over the cup, 
“Blessed be Thou, O God, King of the 
universe, who createst the fruit of the 
vine” (Berakoth 6:1). It may be observed 
how this last phrase is echoed in the next 
verse of St. Mark. “I shall no more drink 
of the fruit of the vine.” 

And the earliest Christian liturgy that 
has survived is an expansion of these Jew- 


ish thanksgivings: “We give thanks to~_ 


Thee, our Father, for the life and knowl- 
edge which Thou has made known to us 
through Jesus, Thy Servant; to Thee be 
glory forever. For as this bread was scat- 
tered upon the mountains and was brought 
together to become one (loaf), so let Thy 
Church be gathered from the corners of 


The Eucharist 


the earth into Thy Kingdom”; and, “We 
give thanks to Thee, our Father, for the 
holy vine of David, Thy servant, which 
Thou hast made known to us through 


Jesus, Thy Servant” (Didache 9: 2-4). 
‘THANKSGIVING 


If St. Mark had thought that at Chris- 
tian celebrations the exact words should 
be used with which Christ gave thanks, 
he certainly would have recorded them; 
he was writing for non-Jews who would 
not know the Jewish formulae. But the 
Evangelist takes for granted that Chris- 
tians must do merely what Christ did: 
they must give thanks. And this the earli- 
est Church understood so perfectly that 
they called the service simply the “Thanks- 
giving.” 

This is the regular title used by St. 
Ignatius, who, in fact, transfers the name 
from the service to the consecrated species 
(Smyrnaeans 7:1). It is the title used by 
the Didache. Justin Martyr informs the 
emperor that “this food with us is called 
‘Thanksgiving’”’ (Apology 66), and to 
Trypho the Jew describes, the service as 
“the Thanksgiving of the bread and of 
the cup” (Dialogue 41—perhaps to be ren- 
dered “the bread of Thanksgiving and the 
cup of Thanksgiving”). More at length, 
he describes the service thus: “Then there 
is brought to him who presides over the 
brethren bread and a cup of mixed water 
and wine. And he, taking them, offers 
praise and glory to the Father of all, 
through the name of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, and gives thanks at length 
that we have been accounted worthy of 
these things by Him” (Apology 65). 

St. Irenaeus has the same usage, both 
for the service and for the species (IV, 
xviii, 5, etc.), describing the latter either 
as “bread over which Thanksgiving has 
been uttered” or as “Thanksgiving” out- 
right. ‘These instances might be vastly mul- 
tiplied, but the fact is beyond dispute: the 
central Christian act of worship was so 
preéminently a giving of thanks that. it 
was called directly “Thanksgiving.” 

One further bit of evidence, however, 
is interesting. In all historic Christian lit- 
urgies, the Thanksgiving is prefaced by the 
invitation, “Let us give thanks unto the 
Lord, our God.” This is the oldest verbal 
feature in those liturgies, for it goes back 
into Judaism: “How do men say _ the 
Thanksgiving in common? ... If a hun- 
dred are present, he (the leader) says, 
‘Let us give thanks unto the Lord our 
God” (Berakoth 7:3). 


THE CoNSECRATION 


cration. Here again the roots are in 
Judaism. The concept is expressed illum- 
inatingly in I Timothy 4: 4-5: “For every 
creature of God is good; and nothing is to 
be rejected, if it be received with thanks- 
giving; for it is made holy through the 
word of God and prayer.” Here exegetes 


This Thanksgivthe effected the cance 


| 
dispute the meaning of “the word of God”) 
(a reference to Genesis 1:31 seems most} 
likely); but the rest is clear: foods are| 
“good” in themselves, but “prayer” (i.€.,) 
thanksgiving) makes them “holy.” Since® 
this is true of ordinary food, it is all the} 
more true of the highest Food of all; if} 
they by thanksgiving receive a quasi-} 
sacramental character, it is made sacra-}) 
mental in the fullest sense. Such is the? 
doctrine held throughout the second cen-§ 
tury; and at the beginning of the third it} 
is formulated baldly by St. Hippolytus: 
“The bishop shall by thanksgiving make 
the bread into an image of the body of 
Christ” (Apostolic Tradition 23: 1). 


MIsSUNDERSTANDINGS 


The evidence is uniform and would 
offer no difficulty, if it had not been ob- 
scured to us by a series of misunderstand- 
ings in the West. Chief of these was the 
inability of the Latin mind to appreciate 
that thanksgiving can sanctify. This is evi- 
denced from the first appearance of the 
service in its Latin-Roman wording; dissat- 
isfied with the Biblical, “He gave thanks,” 
the translation turned these words into a 
participial phrase and threw the accent on 
a new word “blessed” (“gratias agens ben- | 
edixit’’). BS 

But this was not yet enough. Roman 
legalism was never content until it defined | 
everything sharply: How did Christ bless? f 
The first literary record of an attempt to | 
give a precise answer is in the tractate, | 
De Sacramentis, which may or may not. 
come from St. Ambrose; experts are di- | 
vided on this question. It sets forth the | 
theory that the essential consecrating words | 
are what we have come to call the wor 
of Institution: “This is My body”; “This | 
is My blood.” “It is the word of Christ 
that makes this Sacrament” (“Sermo | 
Christi hoc conficit sacramentum”: 


Sacramentis IV, 14). 


THE ProBLEM OF THE CHALICE 


Here is a clear-cut theory that seeme 
to answer all requirements; and it has be 
come the theory generally adopted in tl 
West. It is, however, wrong. Not only doe 
it contradict all the early evidence from 
the Fathers, but the New Testament 
dence as well: If these are the consecrat 
words, then at the Last Supper the A 
tles drank from an unconsecrated chalic 
for, according to St. Mark, Christ di 
not say, “This is My blood,” until they he 
all drunk. (Compare St. Irenaeus, 
xxxili, 1: “After He had given thank 
while holding the cup, and had drunk fro 
it and had given it to the disciples, I 
said...) And, as a matter of fact; t 
Roman Catholic Church has never gi 
the theory official approval; indeed, r 
Papal decisions have the effect of pron 
ing the theory a mere “school 
and teaching the contrary opinion is 
merely permitted, but under certain 
cumstances approved and command 


| 


jsastern Church, of course, has always re- 
Hicted it. x 

|| The error has had further regrettable 
}sults. In the Gregorian Sacramentary 
r. 800), for the first time the consecratory 
ayer is separated into two parts, Preface 
gd Canon, with all the emphasis on the 
Mitter. The Canon, moreover, is little con- 
erned with thanksgiving, but is almost 
jurely supplicatory, so banishing the eu- 
aaristic element almost entirely to the 
jireface, which came to be regarded as a 
erely subordinate—and quite dispensable 
eenrichment. There are many liturgical 
nws in the Roman missal, but the worst 

‘all is that just described: In Rome the 
jucharist virtually ceased to be eucharistic. 
) This is a grave obstacle to the progress 
* the Liturgical Movement in the Roman 
joemmunion: an irreformable liturgy that 
jas so distorted the original emphasis that 
jae latter has been virtually forgotten, and 
ideed was actually forgotten until the ad- 
ent of modern liturgical knowledge. 

Here we in the American Church are in 
a incomparably better position. All we 
eed do is to discard resolutely the blunder 
nat the Preface is separate from the 
éanon. When the priest says to the people, 
Let us give thanks unfo our Lord God,” 
) centuries drop away, and he is using— 
ariously enough, it is the only place in 
ne service where he can be certain he is 
sing—words spoken by the Apostles when 
ney celebrated the selfsame rite. 

Then the true Thanksgiving Prayer be- 
tins, “It is very meet, right, and our 
iounden duty.” The first part of this 
“hanksgiving acknowledges God’s glory 
md, according to Jewish precedent, culmi- 
sates in the Sanctus. But there is no break; 
he last words of the latter—‘‘Glory be to 
“hee, O Lord Most High. Amen’”—flow 
mmediately into the succeeding, “All glory 
e to Thee, Almighty God,” and—this 
ume according to earliest Christian prece- 
ent—the Thanksgiving praises the Father 
or the Redemption wrought in Christ 
nd, finally and concretely, for His insti- 
ution of the rite itself. 

This last part is altogether fitting and 
proper. But it is in no way necessary. The 
aturgy of the Didache makes no concrete 
ention of the Institution and never al- 
rudes at all to the Words of Institution, 
which are likewise lacking in other primi- 
ive liturgies. No form of words is re- 
quired; the one essential in Thanksgiving 
giving thanks. And the Thanksgiving 
?rayer is a unit and should be treated as 
such. 
Musically, the rather elaborate setting 
that we call “the tone of the Preface” is 
nistorically “the tone of the Canon,” to 

hich originally the entire prayer was re- 
ited. When the service was thrown out of 
palance—apparently in the 10th century— 
snough memory of the original meaning of 
the liturgy was preserved to keep this tone 
or the properly eucharistic part; now the 
nly part of the Canon that is audible. So 
t least the people still hear all that is left 
f what was originally a sustained and 
riumphant Thanksgiving. 


Tur Evcuaristic SACRIFICE 


_ Passing now from the Eucharist to the 
eucharistic sacrifice: Much difficulty can 
> cleared up at the start if, instead of 
nsliterating the Greek word, we trans- 
e it; “eucharistic sacrifice” is properly 
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“thanksgiving offering.” And we shall again 
avoid difficulty if we disassociate this offer- 
ing from the Offering of Calvary. 

This latter concept is, indeed, also an 
integral part in the history of the Sacra- 
ment. As early as St. Paul’s First Epistle 
to the Corinthians we read (11:26), “As 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink the 
cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death until He 
come”; and the Church has continually 
interpreted this “proclamation” as includ- 
ing a memorial before God of Christ’s 
death. But it does not exhaust the meaning 
the first Christians saw in the rite, nor— 
what is for present purposes more im- 
portant—does it explain the structure of 
the liturgies. 


THANK OFFERINGS 


In the Old Testament sacrifices are di- 
vided into two broad classes, sin offerings 
and peace offerings; and it is to the second 
of these classes, not the first, that a 
“thanksgiving offering” belongs. (In the 
developed Levitical system, indeed, a spe- 
cial subclass of the peace offerings are 
described as “thank offerings”; Leviticus 
7:12, etc.) One essential difference be- 
tween the two classes is that in the sin 
offerings, the worshiper never ate part of 
his gift, while in the peace offerings he in- 
variably did so. Here at once is an obvious 
link with the Eucharist. But in the Chris- 
tian service, what was offered? 

The first elaborate account we have of 
the Roman ceremonial is in the so-called 
Ordo Romanus Primus, which belongs to 
the early ninth century. This describes how 
on Sunday each believer repaired to the 
church, bringing a small loaf of (leavened) 
bread and a small container filled with 
wine; these were called the worshiper’s 
“sacrifice.” At the time of the Offertory, 
assisting clergy collected these loaves in 
baskets, while each lay person poured his 
or her wine into a bowl held by another 
of the clergy; similar offerings were made 
by each of the clergy in the chancel. Enough 
of the bread and wine so collected was then 
consecrated to communicate all present; 
and the remainder was devoted to charita- 
ble purposes. 

In still earlier times other articles of 
food than bread and wine were offered. 
The third century Roman liturgy in St. 
Hippolytus gives the prayers used over oil, 
cheese, and olives; a remnant of the time 
when the Eucharist was combined with the 
agape, when all who could do so con- 
tributed any kind of food to supply the 
needs of the poor. The original nature of 
the “thanksgiving offering’ is therefore 
clear: the worshipers, in thanksgiving for 
Redemption, brought what they could and 
offered it to God, receiving back from Him 
a portion of the same transfigured by His 
consecration. The underlying conception of 
such gifts as “sacrifices” is genuinely 
Apostolic: “I have received from 
Epaphroditus the things [here money] that 
came from you, an odor of sweet smell, 
a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to 
God” (Philippians 4:18); “To do’ good 
and to distribute forget not: for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased” (Hebrews 
LOOM. : % 

The Roman liturgy is built around this 
conception. It is particularly evident in the 
concluding words of the Canon, “Through 
whom Thou dost always create, sanctify, 
make living, bless, and give to us all these 


good things.” “All these good things” can- 
not possibly describe the Body and Blood 
otf Christ. And the conception is evident 
in many other parts as well. But just as 
mistakes in the liturgy itself have obscured 
its rightful meaning, so post-liturgical 
mistakes and corruptions have created still 
further confusion. 


Stn OFFERINGS 


Little by little, the individual offerings 
of the congregation were dropped until they 
disappeared altogether, so that the meaning 
of the prayers was forgotten; and new 
meanings more or less forcibly assigned to 
them. Since the worshipers no longer 
offered anything—during the greater part 
of the Middle Ages not even money—and 
since the liturgy itself had become peti- 
tionary rather than eucharistic, all the 
emphasis in the “sacrifice” was shifted to 
the memorial of Calvary, and the service 
was regarded as a sin offering, pure and 
simple. 


PARTICIPATION IN THE SERVICE 


The meaning of the first person plural, 
essential in all liturgies, was lost at the 
same time. As the people offered nothing, 
their part in the service was regarded as 
almost passive ; it was their duty to attend; 
but the offering was not theirs, but the 
priest’s. Communion was therefore no 
longer necessary; in fact, a theory grew 
up that regarded communion of the laity 
as undesirable when the service was elab- 
orately performed. This went so far that in 
the rebellion against the First Edwardine 
Prayer Book, the petitioners demanded 
that the people be prohibited from making 
their communions except at Easter. And 
further and further distortions of the sery- 
ice appeared which need not be described. 

The purpose of the Liturgical Movement 
is to reverse all this and to recover the 
primitive concept. There seems to be little 
or no attempt to restore the old offerings 
in kind, indeed; this under modern concep- 
tions would be rather pointless. But at 
least the practice of offerings made in 
money is now universal; and so the litur- 
giologists are instructing the people that 
the “collection” is an integral part of the 
sacrifice. This is a bit awkward, for in 
Roman use the “collection” is non-liturg- 
ical, and the ushers merely carry the gifts 
off into the sacristy; but the point is cor- 
rect. Along with it has come the emphasis 
on very frequent communions, — since 
“thank offerings’ demand the worshiper’s 
participation in them; and the cry is raised 
that High Mass without communions is a 
liturgical abuse. And, in particular, has 
come the insistence that at every celebra- 
tion all who attend should confine their 
devotions to the service as it proceeds, 
following in Latin, if they understand the 
language, otherwise in translation. 

Here, again, there is no need to em- 
phasize the superiority of our own liturgy. 
Our Offertory is liturgical to the last de- 
gree; in some places, no doubt, being even 
over-elaborated. In the vast majority of 
our churches, there are communicants at 
every celebration; and certain churches 
that once discouraged the practice are now 
encouraging it. And our liturgy is in the 
people’s own language. It would not be 
a great exaggeration to say that we have 
what the Roman Church is struggling 
now to attain. 


N NOVEMBER 20th the Rt. Rev. 
() Peter Trimble Rowe, D.D., Bishop 
of Alaska will celebrate his 85th 
birthday. November 30th will mark the 
46th anniversary of his consecration as 


Valdez, 


The Bishop on a visit to 
Alaska; Bishop Rowe still carries a 
schedule of visitations that would wear 
out many a younger man. 


the first Missionary Bishop of Alaska on 
St. Andrew’s Day, 1895. In spite of his 
years Bishop Rowe remains youthful. 
Throughout his episcopate he has won the 
love and affection of the Churchpeople of 
his vast missionary domain, and the love 
and respect and admiration of every miner, 
fisherman, trapper, trader, hunter and 
home-steader in Alaska. By members of 
all creeds he is affectionately called “the 
Bishop.” 

In his 46 years as Bishop of Alaska this 
veteran pioneer for Christ has seen many, 
many changes in the modes of transporta- 
tion. When he arrived in his jurisdiction 
in the early spring of 1896 Bishop Rowe 
traveled over the Chilkoot Pass on foot 
with a pack on his back. This pass was 
later made famous by the inrush of gold 
seekers during the boom days of the Klon- 
dike Gold Rush. The Bishop made his 
own boat in which he traveled across Lake 
Bennett as soon as the ice went out in the 
spring—then on down through Lake La- 
Barge made famous by the poem of Robert 
Service—thence into the mighty Yukon 
River. Old timers often tell in their 
reminiscences how the Bishop proved his 
skill as an expert boatman in shooting the 
treacherous White Horse Rapids. 

When Bishop Rowe arrived in Alaska 
there was only one mission of the Epis- 
copal Church—Christ Church at Anvik on 
he lower Yukon River. There was some 
Church work going on at Fort Yukon 
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Pioneer for Christ 
By the Rev. Warren R. Fenn 


Priest in Charge of All Saints’, Anchorage, Alaska 


under the Church of England in Canada. 
Later on Fort Yukon became a mission 
of our Church and today boasts of the well 
known and needed Hudson Stuck Mem- 
orial Hospital which ministers to the needs 
of the native Indians for miles around. 

In the early days of the country, when 
mining camps seemed to spring up over- 
night, Bishop Rowe was there with the 
message of the Gospel. On his first night 
in Circle City he preached in the Opera 
House (dance hall). The offering at this 
service with subsequent contributions en- 
abled Bishop Rowe to build a log cabin 
church in that town. In a missionary dis- 
trict on America’s Last Frontier there 
were many discouraging setbacks which 
would have dampened the spirit of the 
ordinary man, but not Bishop Rowe; his 
courage and faith were never daunted. A 
boom town would rise, the Bishop would 
be there with the Church and its Sacra- 
ments, and—as boom towns go—it would 
not be long before the Bishop would have 
to find ways and means of providing a 
newer boom town with a church and the 
Gospel message. 

In winter the Bishop had his own dog- 
team and sled; and again the old timers 
or “Sour-doughs” as they are called in 
Alaska have nothing but words of praise 
for the Bishop’s skill as a dog-musher. In 
the early days of his episcopate Bishop 
Rowe made the old Russian capital of 
Sitka his headquarters. There were times 
when he would be absent from Sitka for 
a year or two on his visitations of the mis- 
sions in the far reaches of the interior 
country of Alaska. In winter his trips were 
all made by dog-team. In summer he used 
the Pelican, the missionary boat, on the 
Yukon River and its many tributaries, 
thereby bringing the Gospel to the Indians 
in their summer fish-camps. I am told that 
it was a wonderful sight to see the bishop 
baptizing the children, marrying couples, 
and celebrating the Eucharist in the open 
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In Wrangell, Alaska, Bishop Rowe is 
shown on the steps of the hospital 
named in his honor with the Rev. 
Arnold Krone and a nurse. 


{ 
d i 
air at these fish camps. In this country of} 
596,000 square miles, one-fifth the size of 
the United States, Bishop Rowe could) 
claim the title “Bishop of all Outdoors” } 
and come by the title rightly and honestly. } 


With Mrs. Grafton Burke and Miss 


Florence Bergherm, Bishop Rowe 
looks over a totem pole—relic of the 
days when Alaska was pagan. 


In traveling the southeastern section of — 
Alaska Bishop Rowe has always depended 
on the steamship lines for transportation. | 
One summer when he started his annual 
visitation he was aboard an Alaskan steam- 
er on which were traveling many tourists. 
One of them who happened to be a Church- 
woman asked the Bishop where he lived: 
Bishop Rowe replied ‘That question is 
rather difficult to answer. I have my epis- 
copal residence in Sitka, which used to be 
the capital city of Alaska; my cathedra 
is in Juneau, the present capital of Alaska; 
my office is in Seattle, my home is in Vic- 
toria, but I live under my hat.” These 
words are true for Bishop Rowe is co 
tinually traveling, when not in his vast 
missionary district he is traveling to various — 
places in the States in the interests of the 
work of the Church in Alaska and also 
as headliner at many Church gatherings 
in many parts of the country. 

Today has seen changes in the Bishop’s. 
mode of travel. In the summertime when 
on his interior visits he makes use of the 
airplane as much as possible. The Bishor 
delights in telling that now with the aic 
of the modern airplane he is able to make 
a trip in three to four hours which used 
to take him 20 to 30 days by dog-team 
One such trip is that from Fairbanks t 
Nome, which in the early days took alm 
a month by dog-team over the winter tr 

The Bishop remains remarkably act 
for a man of his years. His memory 
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4. and he delights his friends with his 


riniscences of the days when Alaska 
really a pioneer country. 
yvery Churchman and Churchwoman 
jild take time and give thanks to God 
I the life and work of Bishop Rowe on 
birthday and the anniversary of his 
§secration. He is the oldest active bishop 
qthe Episcopal Church and I believe in 
i whole of the Anglican Communion. 
|» hearts and minds of all should go out 
fim who has so long served his Master 
vhe great northland country of Alaska. 
|. whole Church should rejoice in having 
fiapostle blessed with the humaneness, 
mor, graciousness, kindness and mercy 
ch Peter Trimble Rowe has showered 
in the people of Alaska. 
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YMN FESTIVAL 
ryland’s Second Shows 


Decided Increase 


Jn November 2d, under the direction 
tthe diocesan music commission, was 
1 the second annual hymn festival of 
1 diocese of Maryland. The festival was 
din the Church of St. Michael and All 
zels, the Rev. Don Frank Fenn, rector. 


ach the 40 attending choirs, with 600 
risters entered the church. There were 
scrucifers leading the choirs, and as they 
pched the chancel, they formed a cross, 
ach formation was held during the sing- 
of the first hymn, 213, by Martin Luth- 
Dr. Fenn made the address. Evening 
ayer was conducted by the Rev. John 
Tuton, rector of St. John’s Church, 
<. Washington, and the Rev. Cedric E. 
lls, rector of St. James’ First African 
urch. The first lesson was read by the 
wv. Henry P. Manning, rector of All 
nts’ Church, Baltimore, and the second 
son by the Rev. Boyd R. Howarth, 
tor of Memorial Church, Baltimore. 
trbert Austin, organist of St. David’s 
urch, Baltimore, played the offertory, 
d the postlude was played by Ernest 
setson, organist for Grace and St. 
ter’s Church, Baltimore. J. Donald 
bie, organist of the Church of St. 
ichael and All Angels, played for the 
mns sung during the service. 
1A congregation of 775 enjoyed an ex- 
ently smooth rendition of the hymns 
ng. This is the second of such festivals 
ad i in the diocese and this year showed a 
ided increase in attendance both of 
irs and choristers. There were more 
uurches represented and the enthusiasm 
the participating choirs was reflected in 
+ singing. 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


November 
_ Thanksgiving Day. (Thursday.) 
_ Sunday next before Advent. 
| _ First Sunday in Advent. 
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The A B C’s of the Lord’s Work 


is for Ads, in program and sheet; 

With every known racket we try to compete. 

is for Blackmail, ‘“‘Buy just a small space, 

Two dollars an issue will help save your face.” 

is for Cookies or Candy or Cake. 

Never mind how they taste—it’s the money we make. 
is for Dances, from rhumba to jazz. 


What an appeal our parish house has! 


is for Eating; we serve at cut rate, 

For we don’t pay a license to city or state. 

is for Fairs, Fiestas, and Follies. 

Chances on blankets, and raffles on dollies. 

is Garage ; Now here’s a new slant; 

Che choir can fix flats, while they practice a chant. 

is for Hubbub; show plenty of action; 

Keep all the wheels going ; who cares about traction ? 


is for Influx. We won't have to search; 
People will flock from our parties to church. 


is for Junk; we collect it to sell. 

“Save junk for St. Jink’s” is the slogan we yell. 
is for Keeno. We’ve just changed the name. 
For Bingo is gambling; it’s not quite the same. 


is for Lottery; It means “Buy a chance.” 
The Lord needs the money ; His work must advance. 


is for Money; a quota to “earn.” 
To give it outright is ne’er our concern. 


is for Nothing, and likewise for None. 


We'll give NOTHING to God unless first we have fun. 


is for Orchids; “Let’s take a collection 
To show the fair chairman our love and affection.” 


is for Pledges; “I must make it low 
For the tickets and bingos take most of my dough.” 


‘is for Quandary. We’re all in a haze. 


‘Was the Church really founded to fritter my days?” 


is Roulette; right now it’s taboo. 
But it’s all for the church—why make such ado? 


is for Sunday, opportunity rare 
To announce from the chancel, ‘‘Please come to the Fair.” 


is for Tithing—a word we don’t use; 
For we are good Christians; that’s just for the Jews. 


is for Usage; “its always been done”’ 
To support our religion through eating and fun. 


is for Vicious—the system we've got. 
Why don’t we discard it and give as we ought? 


is for Why—Oh, why do we do it? 
This market-house method! We ought to eschew it. 


marks the spot where you should sign your name. 
Or weren’t you at home when the canvassers came? 


is for Year-book ; another old graft 
To wheedle a dollar from someone who’s daft. 


is for Zeal. If we only had more, 3 
We'd give and not barter, as in days of yore. 


Rev. H. C. BENJAMIN. 


EDITORIAL af 


Let Us Be Thankful 


On Thanksgiving Day last year the New York Times 
published an editorial “On Being Thankful” that struck the 
right keynote for our time. It is quite as appropriate this year 
as last, and since we cannot think of any way to improve upon 
it we gladly adopt it as our own: 


ET us not be thankful because other people are cold 
and we are not, because others are sick and hungry 
and we are not, because others are imprisoned or en- 
slaved and we are not, because others are bereaved and we 
are not, because vile murder rides the skies of Britain but 
not ours. Let us be thankful, but not in that spirit. Thank- 
fulness that needs the salt of another person’s misery cannot be 
acceptable to the Giver of all good things. 

Let us be thankful with the thankfulness of those who 
cannot feast until they have given to the hungry; cannot enjoy 
safety till they have done what they could for those in peril; 
cannot be content with their own freedom if they have taken 
no stand for the freedom of others. 

Let us be thankful that earth gives and will give, an 
abundance for her children. Let us not be thankful that this 
abundance is diverted, wasted, and wickedly withheld—but 
not from us. Let us be thankful in the hope that wars and 
tyrannies, the sins and madness of human monsters, have their 
term and will be ended—and that we can have a share in 
writing finis to them. 

Let us be thankful because this dreadful year has witnessed 
a grander harvest than the ripening grain—the blossoming in 
imperilled lands of unbelievable courage, of unparalleled self- 
sacrifice. Let us be thankful we can believe that those who 
hunger, who sorrow, who suffer, who die while we feast, are 
earning for this heartbroken earth a happier tomorrow. 

Let us accept our slight deprivations with humble and con- 
trite hearts. Let us be thankful because we cannot doubt that 


Christmas is C oming 


N THIS issue we insert a convenient order form for 
Christmas. gift subscriptions to THe Livinc 
CuurcH. Here is a “first call” to do some of your 
Christmas shopping early and painlessly. An attractive 
gift card will be sent at the appropriate time to an- | 
{| nounce your gift. 


eas the sae form, vith ” oped return 
sa ’ i 


ieee of a noble life. He he rest in peace, 


in this nation, too, there resides courage, willingness to gis f 
if giving will suffice, to suffer if that is required of us, 1 ¥ 
face the powers of hell if only by so doing can we keep freedoy 
here or anywhere. i), 

Let us be thankful—yes, But not complacent. : 


G 


Bish op Lawrence 


A Pi ME,” wrote Bishop Lawrence in his informs 
Memories of a Happy Life, “the surprising feature ¢ 
life is that it becomes more interesting as one grows olde) 
And a lifelong Christian faith suffuses the latter years wit 
serenity and hope.” | 
Faith, serenity, and hope—these were the keynotes of t h 
life of Massachusetts’ first citizen, which drew to a close 0} e 
November 6th. William Lawrence was more than a grea 
bishop, though his episcopate, following that of the not 
Phillips Brooks, did not suffer by the comparison. He ¥ 
more than a distinguished scholar, though the honorary degre 
that he might have written after his name required mo 
the letters of the alphabet. He was more than an outstandi 
Liberal Churchman, though his mind was ever open to n 
expressions of the old Faith. He was one who, because of th 
qualities of faith, serenity, and hope, could look upon a wo 
in turmoil and see in it the continuing revelation of a € 
whose love reaches out to the humblest individual, who y 
not forget even the greatest sinner. 
To such a man as William Lawrence, death comes r 
as an enemy but as a friend, to conduct him into the neai 
presence of his Master. “I know but little of this life,” 
the Bishop in responding to the greetings of his thousas 
of friends on the fortieth anniversary of his consecration, ‘ 
less of the next life, but I know that my Heavenly Fathe 
Love, Justice, and Truth. I believe that Jesus Christ li 
that I might learn of Him, follow Him, pass through the g: 
of death with Him. Why not? Other loved ones have gi 
before. Consecrated to Him, fully consecrated, I find in E 
the supreme satisfaction, joy, and support of life. With 
clear and final, what have I to fear from man, misfort 
disease, or soiasye? In perfect faith one may dive on t 
the setting of the sun, tranquil, and in perfect serenity.” 
A great soul has entered into the larger life, leaving ° 
all who have come into contact with him the r 
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so abundantly to prove in the years to follow, for he 
not yet been borm But if today, with the wisdom that 
res from hindsight, he had to evaluate the work of Bishop 
fee, he could do no better than to echo the words written 
ly half a century ago by Dr. Leffingwell. For despite his 
years, Bishop Rowe is still more nearly “in the prime of 
’ than many a man half his age; he is still vigorous enough 
arry on his strenuous visitations in one of the most arduous 
iionary districts of the Church when every other bishop 
ysecrated within fifteen years of his consecration has either 
| or retired. And not only is he the Church’s number one 
isionary and her oldest bishop in point of consecration, but 
is also first in the hearts of his fellow-Churchmen. 

Congratulations, Bishop Rowe, on the notable double an- 
ersary that you are celebrating this month. May God shower 
‘n you His choicest blessings, now and in the years to come. 


Ine Foot in Heaven” 
‘LERGYMEN 


A 


have so often been caricatured on the 
stage and screen (though happily less often in recent 
ts) that it is a genuine pleasure to be able to commend a 
jor motion picture in which the central figure is a minister 
the Gospel. Roman Catholics have fared better than Epis- 
alians and Protestants in this matter, through the medium 
ssuch pictures as Boys’ Town and San Francisco, though 
se did not deal with ordinary parochial life. In One Foot 
Heaven Warner Brothers have succeeded to a remarkable 
rree in presenting an attractive and entertaining story of the 
- of a Protestant minister. 

As readers of the book know, One Foot in Heaven is the 
2 story of a Methodist parson. Fredric March gives a 
sendid portrayal of the minister, and Martha Scott of his 

(In the radio version Florence Eldridge, Mr. March’s 
fe, also gave a good interpretation of the preacher’s wife, 
ough the brevity of the radio presentation gave rather a 
-sided version of the story.) Churchmen will find much 
it is familiar in the stery of Dr. Spence and his struggles, 
ough his difficulties in trying to reconcile the strict de- 
minational discipline with contemporary life are fortunately 
tt as acute a problem for our own clergy. Most of the 
racters—including the “lay popes,’ both male and female 
-can be found in many a parish of the Episcopal Church. 

As an advisory committee, Warner Brothers had the 
sistance of a committee of prominent clergymen, including 
shop Freeman of Washington, Methodist Bishop Charles 
Jesley Flint, and Drs. Edgar DeWitt Jones, Charles W. 
err, Frederick H. Knubel, Norman Vincent Peale, and 
aniel A. Poling. After seeing the preview, the members of 
e committee wrote to the producer: 

_ “As clergymen, we consider the picture a true presentation 

* the ministry and worthy of our Church. As Americans, we 
-gard it as an act of faith in brotherhood and the democratic 
fe. As parents, we are happy that our young people may see 
4 the screen a story glorifying the virtues of a devoted family 


” 


a 

We hope that One Foot in Heaven will be but one of 
any stories in which the Church and her ministry will be 
yorably presented and recognized as powerful factors for 
ghteousness in the world of today. The new “biographical” 
ovie is an excellent medium of education as well as enter- 
iinment, and there are many servants of Christ whose lives 
re packed full of just the kind of drama that makes a first- 
ite motion picture. mnt i 
- 
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i. EDITORIAL 


The Church Press 


E ALWAYS feel a little self-conscious when we editor- 

ialize about the value of the Church press. It is a 
pleasure, therefore, to be able to pass on to our readers some 
disinterested words on this subject from the able editor of 
the Religion department of Time, Samuel Welles, who has the 
added distinction of being a grandson of the third Bishop of 
Milwaukee and brother of the former dean of Albany Cathe- 
dral, now rector of Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. Address- 
ing a clergy conference in the diocese of Connecticut last 
month, Mr. Welles said: 

“A great deal more use ought to be made in Episcopal 
homes of both Forth and the independent Church papers. Re- 
cently THE LAyMAN’s MaGaAZINE passed into limbo. This is 
typical. Episcopalians do not support their Church papers. And 
unless the average churchgoer reads about what the Church 
is doing, he is never going to think actively of world Chris- 
tianity, or even parish Christianity. He is not going to know 
that 80% of the Americans in unoccupied China are Christian 
missionaries, or that the Bishop of Wyoming doubles as a 
carpenter to ensure that churches are built in remote spots 
where Christian services have never been held before, or that 
the German Churches, Protestant and Catholic alike, offered 
the only real opposition to Hitler, or the million and one other 
facts about contemporary Christianity which Churchmen and 
non-Churchmen ought to know and which would make them 
both better Christians. The Episcopal Church press is doing a 
grand job with mighty little support and encouragement. If 
pastors and people would only back them more, they would 
do a still grander job and religion as a whole would be that 
much better off.” 

Readers of Time know that during the year he has been 
in charge of the Religion Department, Mr. Welles himself 
has been “doing a grand job.” His comment on the Church 
press therefore comes as the considered opinion of one who 
knows what he is talking about. 


Tempest Teapots 


INCE wartime rationing has virtually begun (under the 

polite name of priorities), it might be well if the govern- 
ment were to ration the teapots in which tempests are brewed. 
Two such brews, ably stirred by William Randolph Hearst 
and the Christian Century, have lately troubled some of our 
fellow-editors, both secular and religious, have given some of 
the clergy a new occasion to “view with alarm,” and have 
even provoked a few unkind words in the Senate. We refer, of 
course, to the threat of one Colonel Duncan to declare certain 
churches “out of bounds’’ for his men, because of their alleged 
preaching of anti-war sentiments, and the letter of Civilian 
Defense Commissioner LaGuardia to certain of the clergy, 
enclosing a sermon outline with the suggestion that they 
preach it on a Sunday designated as “Freedom Day.” 

Both Col. Duncan’s statement and Mayor LaGuardia’s 
sermon outline were, we believe, unfortunate and ill-advised. 
But we fail to see in either or both of the incidents the deep- 
laid plot of the Administration to banish the four freedoms, 
nor the “unspeakable insult to the clergy of the United States” 
that some have been quick to discern. Army policy is not made 
by the hasty statement of a harassed colonel in Colorado, nor 
is the suggestion of a “defense” sermon by the civilian com- 
missioner of defense convincing evidence of a government 
policy to bend the Church to the will of the State. Why not 
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save the verbal heavy artillery for the really important ques- 
tions that are before our nation in this most critical of times, 
instead of wasting it on these minor matters? We are not very 
military-minded, but we should think a good axiom would be, 
Never use a howitzer when a pop-gun will do. 


|e) Zhraagh' the EDITOR'S 


WINDOW 


ITH 48 editors and 20 pages, our esteemed contemporary 
\ the Witness has joyously announced that under a reor- 
ganized set-up it is bringing into the Church “‘a new venture in 
Church journalism.” The first issue of the “new” Witness is at 
hand, and it is indeed an attractive publication. The ratio of 2.4 
editors to a page is, we believe, not only new in Church journal- 


— 


ism, but quite unprecedented in the secular field as well. If 
somebody had thought of it in 1932, it would have solved the 
unemployment problem. 

Having served in what other people call our “spare time,” 
a few years ago, on a little 4-page publication with only a slightly 
lower incidence of editors (2.25, to be exact), we deeply sym- 
pathize. The editor who wrote up the material for this little 
welfare promotional organ and the editor who made it up finally 
got around to waiting until as many as possible of the other 
editors were out of town before starting on an issue. When it 
was in page form we would hold a meeting with the remaining 
editors, at which they would proceed to rewrite it and remake 
it, each in accord with his individual fancy. We always had 
several extra sets of proofs so that each editor could change his 


f 
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mind a few times. Then we would get the job revised, and jpn 
then one of the missing editors would come back to town ait 
decide it was bad policy to run so many short articles—or so més) 
long ones—and ask the editor who wrote up the material if 
couldn’t write up something else. This would be taken care i} 
and then the job would finally be printed, with several mispri@): 
that we had all been too busy arguing to catch. After th)) 
there would be another meeting to plan the next issue on} 
completely new set of promotional principles. j 
Of course, Fr. Spofford will really have it a little easier th? 
we did. There are only 17 editors on the editorial board thi} 
meets each week to plan the issue. The other 31 editors are ne 
“contributing editors.” Our “group editing” board described abo§ 
had 10 members, each one of whom could take apart four pagy 
with ease, and Fr. Bill’s will have to spread themselves thinnl} 
over his 20 pages. That this doesn’t take all of their time | 
indicated by the pictures in the first “new” Witness, in which oif 
is shown amusing his two children (perhaps by telling them abo 
the latest editorial conference), another returning home after a. 
round of golf, and a third just sunning himself on a rocf 
We do hope, though, that they won’t gang up on “Talking 
Over.” Fr. Bill is taking quite a chance on finding a roomful @& 
16 men who will all agree with some of his more flamboyar 
opinions—or even agree that they ought to be printed. Wi 
hope that, at least when they discuss (e.g.) the World Series ¢ 
sex or The Soviet Power, they'll have a by-law insisting on stickW 
ing by the Marquess of Queensbury rules. 


the hard-hitting personal opinions of its editor and managin}). 
editor. We think there’s a fine bunch of men and women on th) 
editorial board, and we hope they can avoid getting in eacls 
other’s hair. But, if they'll take our advice, theyll have theil 
board meetings on days when about 15 of them are out of towne 


You will want repre 4 of 


How Much Shall | Give? 


Proportionate Giving 


the editorial feature in the October 15th issue, for it presents a 
logical and acceptable method for each parishioner to determine 
what he should give in the Every Member Canvass. 


You will find the story the reprint tells an enormous help to you 
and your Canvassers. It should be put into the hands of every 
parishioner before he is called upon. 


The reprint is two pages, Living Church size. It will be mailed 
flat and can be folded twice to fit a No. 10 business envelope. 


More than 35,000 of these reprints were ordered the first four and 
one half weeks after our announcement reached subscribers. 


Order Now! 


Copies 2 cents each — $1.00 a hundred, plus postage 


(All orders accompanied by remittance are sent post free) 
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A‘ SHINGTON 
1 Phillips to be Installed 


se installation of the Very Rev. Ze- 
Spey I. Phillips, D.D., as Dean of the 
vedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
nington, has been’ scheduled for 
rmber 26th. 

-. Phillips will thus, it is believed, be 
rst president of the House of Deputies 
»e annals of the Episcopal Church to 
a stall in the cathedral where the 
ding Bishop has his seat. 


WW YORK 
. Drury’s Will Benefits Church 


jabel Gerry Drury, wife of Francis 
Mam Elwes Drury, in a will made in 
, shortly before her death, left most 
‘er estate in trust for her husband, 
Glibution to be made to beneficiaries 
- Mr. Drury’s death. Mr. Drury died 
November Ist, at Newport, R. I. The 
ee will now be divided, leaving sub- 
itial legacies to the following Church 
tutions and Church people: 

he General ‘Theological Seminary, 
000; the Sisterhood of St. Mary, 
xskill, N. Y., $25,000; the Altar Guild 
Yew York, $25,000; the Church of the 
mnsfiguration, $15,000; the Rev. Dr. 
dolph Ray, rector of the Transfigura- 
, $10,000; Bishop Gardner of New 
ey (set down in the will as “the Rev. 
lace J. Gardner, of Brooklyn,” Bishop 
dner having been at the time of Mrs. 
ury’s death rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
soklyn), $10,000; Miss Ann Gardner 
Miss Gertrude Gardner, $5,000 each. 
3. Drury’s house in Newport, Drury 
«ge, goes to St. John’s Church in New- 
t, with $5,000. The contents of the 
se also go to St. John’s, with the ex- 
tion of such articles as the Sisters of the 
ily Nativity (members of the order work 
he parish) may wish to have. 


1ICAGO 


Novena for Peace 
the Loop 


Jnder the leadership of two priests of 
Episcopal Church, an interdenomina- 
nal novena for peace is being held in 
icago with weekly services in the Loop 
sapel of the Transfiguration, recently 
tned at the headquarters of the Woman’s 
exiliary of the diocese. 
Che intercessions are provided for Chris- 
as of any communion who desire to 
t together to pray regularly for a peace- 
| solution of the world’s problems, ac- 
ding to the announcement of the com- 
ree in charge, which is headed by the 
Irwin St. John Tucker, priest in 
‘ge of the loop chapel, and the Rev. 
1 Hauser, assistant at St. Chrysostom’s 


is a third member of the sponsoring 


ovember 19, 194 
pea - ‘t- ; 
veo 


urch, Chicago. Robert E. Ryan, a lay- _ 
he 


Speakers from several Protestant 
churches in Chicago have already taken 
part in the novena and it is hoped that 
similar weekly services will be developed 
in other parts of Chicago as an inter- 
denominational venture. It is planned to 


hold the services weekly for the duration | 


of the war. 
Devotional themes for the novena are: 
“Personal Repentance,” “National Re- 


pentance,’ “National Peace” and “Interna- | 


tional Peace.” The services are conducted 
by both laymen and clergymen. 


Children to be Placed 


in Episcopal Homes 


St. Mary’s Home for Girls in the diocese | 


of Chicago has been granted a license by 
the Illinois Division of Child Welfare to 
broaden its service to include placement of 
children for care in the homes of Episcopal 
Churchpeople. 

New staff members have been added to 
the home and to several other institutions 
under the diocesan department of Chris- 
tian social relations. The Rev. Floyd E. 
Bernard was recently appointed chairman 


of the department, succeeding the Rev. Dr. 
Herbert W. Prince. 


MILWAUKEE 
Cathedral to Have Lay Canon 


Upon his retirement as an active member 
of the chapter of All Saints’ Cathedral, 
the Hon. Charles M. Morris, LL.D., 
chancellor of the diocese, has been ap- 
pointed as a lay canon of the cathedral. 
The appointment, which is an honorary one 
in recognition of his many years of serv- 
ice, was announced by Bishop Ivins of 
Milwaukee at the annual meeting of the 
cathedral congregation. 

At the same time, announcement was 
made of the election and appointment of 
the Rev. Marshall M. Day, rector of 
Christ Church, Whitefish Bay, Wis., as 
an honorary canon. Canon Day, one of the 
editors of the American Missal, is cele- 
brating his 10th anniversary as vicar and 
subsequently rector of the suburban par- 
ish, which is just completing a $45,000 
church, to be opened and blessed on De- 
cember 14th. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Cornerstone of St. Martin’s, 


Pawtucket, is Laid 


On All Saints Day, Bishop Bennett, 
Suffragan of Rhode Island, officiated at 
the laying of the cornerstone of the new 
St. Martin’s Church, Pawtucket, of which 
the Rev. Dr. William Townsend is rector. 


In the midst of a heavy rain, “typical of 


the obstacles which St. Martin’s has over- 
come,” the Bishop, the rector of the parish, 
and the vestry applied the mortar with a 
silver trowel and laid the cornerstone in 
its place. 

In his address following the ceremony, 


THINK and 
THANK?! 


HOUGHTFULNESS has always 

been one of the most outstand- 
ing evidences of love from one 
person toward another. Thoughtless- 
ness, by the token, is an 
indication, at least, of a not too 
fervent affection. 


same 


Do you love Our Lord enough to 
think of Him daily? If you think 
of Him, you'll thank Him for His 
love for you and its countless mani- 
festations. Really now, doesn’t it 
seem silly that Christian people 
have to have an especial day set 
aside to thank God for His goodness 
(very much as tradespeople have 
Apple Week, or Mother’s Day) for- 
getting in their weak affection to 
thank Him each day for His good- 
ness. Let’s begin thinking more of 
Our Lord these days, so that the 
thanking and the loving will follow 
quite naturally. 


Now, you’ve wondered, doubtless, 
how we were going to tie up all this 
with our business of church furni- 
ture, art, literature, equipment and 
the like. Well, we’re not—but, if 
you do think and thank, not only 
will God’s Kingdom grow, but so 
will this business of ours. We thrive 
when your spiritual lives glow, and 
we starve to death when you’re just 
smug Episcopalians. 


Ammidon & Company 


Horace L. Varian, President 
31 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 


I, NATHANAEL, KNEW JESUS 


JESUS AS HIS DISCI- 
PLES KNEW HIM 


by van Tassel Sutphen 


“The last survivor 
of the “Twelve’ Na- 
thanael, from his 
vantage point, tells 
the Story of Christ 
exactly as it was 
known to the dis- 
ciples fluent, 
colorful, exquisite 
beauty, scholarship 
and imagination.”’— 
Globe 
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The American Church Union, Inc. 
FALL CONFERENCES 


Attend the Conference in your region 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1941 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


GRACE AND ST. PETER’S CHURCH 
4:00 P.M. 


The Rey. Richard T. Loring and 
The Rev. H. N. O’Connor, Leaders 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1941 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ALL SAINTS’ CATHEDRAL 
The Rev. E. S. White, Leader 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1941 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, 23rd Street 
Professor Clark Kuebler, Leader 


For further information write 


The Rev. Albert J. Dubois, 
Chairman for Extension, 
44 Que St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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coin for mailing Free Cross, 


Bishop Bennett said, “Amidst all the 
turmoil in the world, it is right that we 
should come here for this high and holy 
purpose and gather up the treasures of 


| the past on this All Saints’ Day. This 


structure is built of the essence of reality. 
It is like the Cornerstone of the Church 
given long ago in Bethlehem, that has come 
down to us in the person of the Living 
Christ.” 

The erection of St. Martin’s Church 
brings to reality the faith and vision of a 
few families who in 1917 started the build- 
ing fund for a new Church, while they 
were worshiping in a hall of a local factory. 
The new parish is situated in a growing 
section of the city of Pawtucket, and be- 
cause of the relentless work of the rector 
the parish is making rapid strides. 


NEW JERSEY 
Archdeacon Shepherd’s Bequests 


In his will, the late Archdeacon R. Bow- 
den Shepherd, who died September 5th, 
expressed his continuing interest in the life 
and the work of the diocese of New Jersey 
through the following bequests: 

He established a trust fund of $5,000, 


the income of which is to go for the benefit 


of St. Matthias’ Church, Trenton, in 
memory of his wife, Rebecca Waln 
Shepherd. 


A similar amount was set aside in the 
name of the trustees of Burlington College, 
the income to be used for the scholarship 
fund of St. Mary’s Hall school for girls, 
Burlington. 

He added the sum of $25,000 to the 
special trust Fund which he had established 
in his lifetime as a revolving fund of which 
loans were made to missions for special 
improvements in their property. This fund 
will now be administered by the trustees 
of the Cathedral Foundation. 

The trustees of the fund for the widows 
and orphans of the clergy received $5,000 
to be added to their endowment fund. This 
amount is to be known as the Rebecca 
Waln Shepherd Trust Fund. 

Having already created a trust fund in 
memory of Mrs. Shepherd for the benefit 
of The Evergreens, home for the aged at 
Bound Brook, Archdeacon Shepherd added 
to this the sum of $10,000. He did the same 
for the American Church Building Fund. 
Also, to the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society he gave $8,000 to be added 
to another fund formerly established by 
him in memory of Mrs. Shepherd, the in- 
come of which is to be used for the work 
of the United Thank Offering. 

To the trustees of Berkeley Divinity 
School and the University of Pennsylvania, 
he left $5,000 each. y 

He gave to the diocese of New Jersey 
his house at 453 Greenwood Avenue, Tren- 
ton, to hold or dispose of the same as the 
convention should direct. 

One-half of the residuary estate was left 
to the trustees of church property, to be 
known as the R. Bowden Shepherd and 
Rebecca Waln Shepherd Trust Fund, the 
income of which is to be used through the 
department of missions for extension work 


| throughout the diocese of New Jersey “to 
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assist in the purchase of lands and @); 
erection of buildings which might not och: 
wise be possible.” 

The other half of the residue he [eam 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary | 
ciety of the national Church; half 
income is to be credited on the dicceatl 
New Jersey’s quota of the annual budj 
of the National Council over and abc) 
the amount promised by the diocese, as 
the other half is to be used for advail 
work which could not otherwise be unde} 
taken. 


WYOMING 
New Worker in Field as A | 


Large as Three States 


The Rev. John Flagg McLaughlig. 
vicar in charge of the Big Horn Bast 
field in Wyoming, has a territory equ) | 
in area to the states of Massachusetiih' 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island combines): 
He has been carrying this field alone fi). 
some time; but to announce that frof 
December Ist he will have much-needi@. 
assistance, for the Rev. James Land Elhi . 
now at St. George’s Church, Utica, N. Y- 
will then join Fr. McLaughlin at Loveg. 
Wyo., and help him in ministering to thi! 
vast field. ; 


KENTUCKY | 
t ; 
| 
The 26th annual Training School fel) 
Leadership in the diocese of Kentu 
opened at the Cathedral House in Low 
ville on October 15th. The school is me 
ing for five Wednesday evenings, closinj 
on November 12th. . 

The faculty includes Rabbi Solomon N 
Bazell, who is teaching a course on | 
Hebrew Prophets; the Rev. I. M. Bl 
burn, who is teaching a course on Ch 
History; the Rev. James W. Conner, 
riculum Building; Dr. Charles F. Vi 
of the University of Louisville, The Ph 
osophy of Worship; and Dr. James ] 
Read, A Layman Looks at the Life 
Christ. Between periods, the students 
journ to the cathedral where a serie 
devotional meditations is being delivered byl 
the Rev. William H. Langley jr. 

The school is an outgrowth of one stat 
ed some years ago under the dioces 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOUL t 
OBJECTS— 1. 


2. To 
of the Catholic 
of the ‘‘Communion of Saints’’ 
Body.’’ 3. The 
ing to the Guild. 


Training School for Leadership 


REV, FRANKLIN JOINER, D.D., Superior 
Philadelphia, | 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINEN 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery — ‘ 

147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 

Conferences with reference to the adt 4 

ment of Churches. Pa. 

Old Embroidery Transferred _ 

Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


rab? 
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‘\ qe of religious education. In earlier Rev. Dr. William A. Beardsley, preached radio broadcasting by local clergy was ar- 
q@ithe courses ran from 10 to 20 weeks on the text “It is required in stewards that ranged and plans made for a three-day 


deere designed primarily for church a man be found faithful.” city-wide institute on religious education. 
‘ht teachers. At present the courses are The assemblage of close personal friends, Miss Annie Morton Stout, former field 
jo persons in any branch of Church clerical and lay, with the congregation at secretary of the provincial department of 

large bore witness to the text on the tab- religious education, will be one of the 


ras also become the practice for pairs let: “I have declared thy faithfulness and institute speakers. 
@}gregations to serve suppers in turn thy salvation.” 
“pninal cost to employed persons who OKLAHOMA 


iegt to attend classes without going home Anam 
yyiner. ALABAMA Fliers Active in Young People’s 


Birmingham Clericus Organized Grace Church, Ponca City, Okla., has 


WRAMENTO i ae become the hub of interest for fliers of the 
The clergy of the city of Birmingham RAF school in that center. The parish 
-kission That Reached Far have organized a clericus and are planning house is turned over to the exclusive use 
: monthly meetings, at which there will be of the fliers on Saturdays; and the rector, 
oq nd the Bounds of the Parish | discussions of topics of current interest, the Rev. Gordon Smith, spends two after- 
: : including such subjects as are likel i i 
niqpe @hdost Surely “'Belteved’ § a /) Sas a ely to mnoons a week in his conference room at 
; ec d come up at General Convention. the school. Many of the fliers, being not 
ig Us was the theme of the preaching BAG ot : ( cess 
: = At the initial meeting of the group, held yet 20 years of age, are active in the 
vn conducted by Bishop Spencer of on October 10th, a two-month schedule of | Young People’s grou 
4 Missouri in the Church of the In- ——— SS Soe cable Se 2 ee 


afition, Santa Rosa, Calif., October 19th 7 


oth. The mission was part of the For- 


“yin Service program of the parish. BOOKS FOR 


ide general preparation by the entire 
Ga, a committee of 50, with 10 sub- 


iittees on transportation, newspaper Thanksgiving HYMNAL 


Gcity, radio, telephone, etc., carried for- Words only (514” x 314” 
intense preparation on the eve of Musical five ess 72 ) 
and 


Mission and kept at work during the 
@pon. They are now continuing to func- In lots of 100 or more 


jas the parish planning council. Choir, reinforced (SUA x67) 
e mission reached beyond the bounds 


: parish in many ways. All the news- Christmas In lots of 100 or more 
es in the county carried accounts of it, BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


Whe local radio station devoted time to 
ly. Many parishioners voiced the belief Small (51/4 x 3”) 


the mission had made a deep impres- Large (714” x a) 
rupon the parish and affected the com- 


ty in no small measure. BOOK OF OFFICES FOR 
= CERTAIN OCCASIONS 


norial to Dr. Linsley ‘i ; e \ STOWE'S CLERICAL DIRECTORY 


t the annual memorial service, Novem- \\\ Cae 1941 Edition (10% x 1s) 
d, in the Church of the Good Shep- Ne oe a;A PRAYER BOOK FOR 
», Hartford, the Rev. Cramer C. Nee A ia SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


haniss, rector, dedicated a tablet to the 3/0 3/7 
aory of the late Rey. Dr. George O 3 x 3 V8 ) 
mmas Linsley, who was for 30 years «Postage eee 
bor of the parish. One long identified 
1 him in diocesan responsibilities, the T He O ATIO 
TING CHURCH RELIEF FUND =f a ; 
‘Be . (A Subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund) 
Living Church Nursery Shelter 20 EXCHANGE PLACE NEW YORK 
jiously acknowledged ............. $3,616.65 
eey raised by a group of women in 
Pemlericksbure, Vas oes... mise 90.00 
Bembot Howes ~<.-)21S sats Fels ees 6.00 es : : 
| MRCS, oo eee 5.00 - : : S 
i Ba Natdaim Der mnie 5 «va sicn-cbs 5.00 : Qt PRA YER 
nemory of little Eleanor ........... at : : . — | 
PMRUt Sayer . fe fe ce cece ee te 3 ; eo e g QNALS 
i See Be" Cooke* nen aertd wee sd: aot : y_— _ = AND ny 2 
. Julia M. Warren webct tee e eee es F A ee : : 
E Ve ( Books, nd Prayer Books and Hymnals, are 
$3,737.15 | : e Douiivie? in 500. sryles, printed on, a ae panes pe ee 
. ee : ws a ford I . Beautifully bound in J - 
| China Relief Fund ts $9 farpous ‘oxford tnd paper, Be 
}PAnnie P.S. Myers -.--.---4+ 7s. § 15.00 Re Ask your bookseller to show you the wonderfully thin 
ft Julia M. Warren tsa Saopmine see 2.00 2 Prayer Books printed on the new ULT ATHIN 
} , ; ——_— Oxford India paper. - A E 
; oe ee OXFORD ALTAR SERVICE, with Chancel Prayer Books and 
he sum of $5.00 for the China Relief Fund -Hymnals to match. rae : ; wigs 
Wicdeed in Tue Livinc Cuurcu of October : ss Send for new leaflet “Prayer Books in White for the Bride.’ 


a as “in memory of Rev. W. P. Ladd” should 


e been acknowledged as “in memory of Rev. 
. Law.” ! 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
of the 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


Its location is a convenience appre- 
ciated by both Clergy and Laity 
interested in the activities of the 


National Council. 


The rooms are beautifully appointed; 
the service and cuisine are of the 
highest standard, and the outlook 
over Gramercy Square . . . the only 
private park in the city ... is one 
of the most pleasant and restful in 
Old New York. Moderate 
Throughout. 


Rates 


HOTEL PARKSIDE 


18 Gramercy Square South, 
New York 
Under KNOTT Management 


The 
HOTEL PARKSIDE 
is but a few steps 
from the 


Clergy Clothing — Cassocks 


oo CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS ¢ STOLES > VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


A NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAPs GOWN,CO:: 
821-23.ARC HMST. PHILADELPHIASE 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles— Scarves 
Silks—A tar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats— Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
i) 1837 Over Onc Hundred Years 1941 
COX SONS & VINING; inc. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK 


| A Cassocks Surplices 
CLERICAL SUITS 


Altar Linens Choir Vestments 


C.M. ALMY & SON, INc. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORE, N. Y. 


(at 46th Street) 
> | 


| 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


= 


‘"R.GEISSLER INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE NEAR 10th ST. NEW YORK 


Ghurch Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE-BRASS : SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


A 
= 
Se 
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PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW 
STUDIOS: 


YORK 
PATER S ON NG}, 


ALTAR F 


By 
BISHOP WILSON 


e (Rather a long letter speaks of varia- 
tions in forms and customs of worship in 
different Episcopal churches and leads up 
to the general question: Would not more 
uniformity be desirable?) 


Worship is a living thing. It is the out- 
ward expression of Christian experience 
and that experience is always growing. 
There would be a superficial regularity if 
the form of worship in every Episcopal 
church were exactly like that in every 
other, but it might prove deadly to spiritual 
progress. The Prayer Book provides a 
norm of worship, a general standard with 
which all parish churches are expected to 
comply. But the provisions of the Prayer 
Book are very generous and wisely allow 
for a wide degree of latitude. The value 
of new expressions in worship can only be 
proved by trial. Too many rules and reg- 
ulations might easily result in a spiritual 
routine without much meaning to the wor- 
shiper. The Episcopal Church sets great 
store by its Prayer Book standard, but it 
neither wants nor expects complete uni- 
formity. 


e Is it proper to have an inscription of 
a donor on a crucifix below the corpus— 
the crucifix having been presented as a gift 
to be hung in a sacristy? 


Here is a question of propriety rather 
than of principle. It would seem to be 
more suitable for such an inscription to 
be placed ona tablet below the crucifix or 
perhaps on the back of the cross. The 
point is that attention should not be di- 
verted from the real purpose of the gift 
which is to remind the onlooker of our 
Lord’s crucifixion rather than of the donor 
of the crucifix. 


e Who are Saints Catherine, Margaret, 
Anne, Hilda, Agnes, David, Columba, and 
Alban? 


We are answering this question in series. 
In the last Question Box we told who St. 
Catherine was-Next is the story of St. 
Margaret of Antioch. Though there is very 
little authentic information about her, she 
is thought to have lived about the beginning 
of the fourth century and her home was 
Antioch, in Pisidia, Asia Minor. Her father 
was a pagan priest. Her mother died when 
Margaret was very young and she was 
brought up by a nurse who was a Chris- 
tian. Margaret embraced the Christian 
faith, whereupot her father repudiated 


-her and drove her from home. She went 


to live with the nurse and was given the 
task of tending sheep. One day a Roman 
prefect named Olybius saw her and was 
struck by her beauty. He determined to 
marry her if she was free-born or else 
to purchase her as a slave. She proved to 


be free-born but refused his offer of mar- 


riage. The prefect had her arrested ] 
thrown into prison. It was the time off 


Diocletian persecutions. She refused) 
sacrifice to the pagan gods and was fin’ 
beheaded for being a Christian. She ® 
St. Catherine are the two saints cred) 
with inspiring St. Joan of Arc in § 
visions. In the Christian calendar St. Mp 
garet’s day is July 20th. | 


e /f an Episcopalian is planning to att 
a small college where there is no EW 
copal Church, which would be the ® 
to do—attend the Presbyterian or 
Roman Catholic? 


There may be other factors to be cm 
sidered which are’ not mentioned in t) 
letter. Perhaps the best answer is to if 
what I would do under similar cireull 
stances. I would attend both. I would 
to the Roman Catholic Church at ley 
sometimes for the sake of the sacrament 
worship and I would go to the Presbyterif). 
Church sometimes for the Bible readif 
and the preaching. In this way I could pip 
serve a reasonable balance without co} 
promising my loyalty to my own Chur 

‘ 
e Are there any monastic orders int 
Episcopal Church and what are their fun 
tions? How does one become a membe. 
Where is there Scripture for convents a 
monasteries? Who founded the first | 
them? ; 


Yes, there are five religious orders f 
men and 15 for women in the Epise 
Church. Their functions are numerou 
prayer and devotion, teaching, nu 
preaching, missionary work, chari 
work, making of vestments, certain ki 
of parish work etc. etc. One beco 
member by making application, serv 
novitiate, and after having so proved on 
fitness by taking the vows of the orde 

There is no specific Scripture for 
vents or monasteries, just as there is 
for electric lights in the chancel or handle 
on the Church door. There is plenty @ 
Scripture for such functions as are | 


poverty, chastity, and obedience which 
varying degrees are undertaken by all re] 
ligious orders. The orders are organ’ 
methods of performing those functio 

Very early in Christian history i 
vidual people here and there with 
from the distractions of the world a 
went to live by themselves as hermits 
anchorites, spending their time in pra 
and meditation. After a time these f 
persons began to assemble in group 
live a community life. It was a spontane 
movement which followed an erratic cc 
until St. Basil took it in hand in the _ 
in the fourth century and provided 
to be followed. Two centuries late 
Benedict did the same thing in th 


“Rest ete 


F. Ward Denys, Priest 
e Rev. Dr. F. Ward Denys, retired, 


jot a heart attack, Sunday, October 


\ 


< 


/ 
yginit, Pa. 

}. Denys was a resident of Washing- 
1D. C., and lived there during the 


at his summer home, Denystead, 
1 Vista Spring, near Blue Ridge 


r. He has been honorary rector of 


jhurch of the Transfiguration, Blue 


» Summit, Pa., for the past 25 years. 
zraduate of Harvard and the Berke- 


@Pivinity School, he was ordained dea- 


¢ 


1 1881 by Bishop Paddock, and priest 


W882 by Bishop Spalding. He served as 


\ 


: 


| 


vant at St. Matthew’s, South Boston, 


;. after which he served successively 


rmissionary in Colorado, as rector of 


American Church in Florence, Italy, 
ix years, and later as rector of St. 


ys Church, Roland Avenue, and St. 


d’s Church, 
, Md. 


Roland Park, Balti- 


©. Denys was the author of Lombroso’s 


ry of Crime, Five Years in a Country 


Akh, Our Chaplaincies in Europe, and 


( Catholicity of the Church. He was a 


ber of the Archeological Society of 


rica, the Washington Society of Fine 


and the National Geographical 


ty. 
be is survived by his widow, 
aerina Kemp Denys, 


Mrs. 
three married 
hters, a step-son and a step-daughter. 


veral years ago Dr. Denys gave a 


On November 


Sam SHOTGUN: 


oth, at Ethete, Wyoming, occurred 
the death of Sam Shotgun, familiarly 
snown as “Jabo,” an Arapaho In- 


ian. He had a little cabin near St. 
Michael's Mission, and spent most 
f his time on this Mission grounds. 
lis exact age is not known, but he 
ust have been between 80 and 90 
ears old, for he had been an Indian 
cout for General Crooks in 1876. 
seloved by all, he spoke very little 
nglish, but with his few English 
ords, grunts, and sign-language, 
carry on quite a conversation 
his missionary friends. “Jabo” 
buried from Our — Father's 
Ethete, on the 6th. 


as 


DEATHS 


summer home next to his own at Buena 
Vista Spring to the Bishop of Harrisburg. 

Bishop Wyatt-Brown of Harrisburg, 
assisted by the Rev. Anthony G. Van Elden 
and the Rev. Robert T.. McCutchen held 
a service at Denystead, October 21st, and 
the Burial Service was read on the after- 
noon of the same day by Bishop Freeman 
of Washington, in the National Cathe- 
dral in Washington. The body was re- 
moved to a crematory, and the ashes will 
be placed in the Washington Cathedral. 


George C. Groves, Priest 


The Rev. George Charles Groves, re- 
tired priest of the diocese of Long Island 
and rector emeritus of St. Luke’s Church, 
Sea Cliff, Long Island, died on October 
22d at St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn, where 
he was being treated for a cardiac ailment. 
He would have been 74 years old on 
October 3lst. 

A graduate of the Virginia Theological 
Seminary, the Rev. Mr. Groves served 
churches in New York, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana. He was rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Port Washington, Long Island, 
from 1913 to 1919. He was also past grand 
chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Masons of 
New York and played a prominent part in 
charitable and patriotic work during the 
first World War. He was a friend of the 
late President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Surviving him are three daughters, Mrs. 
R. F. Perry, Mrs. John Stevenson, with 
whom he lived in Manhasset, and Mrs. 
John C. McKnight; a sister, Mrs. Robert 
Rogers; and three grandchildren. His wife, 
the former Miss Pauline Estel, died a 
number of years ago. 

The funeral was held on October 25th 
at St. Stephen’s Church, with Bishop 
Larned, Suffragan of Long Island, officiat- 
ing, assisted by the Rev. Bernard Hemsley 
and the Rev. William J. Woon. Burial 


was at Nassau Knolls. 


Theodore Eugene Smith 


Death came to Theodore Eugene Smith, 
secretary of the Guild of All Souls and a 
widely known layman, on Sunday, Novem- 


ber 2d, as he was genuflecting to the 


Blessed Sacrament before entering his pew 
in St. Paul’s Church, Clinton and Carroll 
Sts., Brooklyn, before the 9:30 Mass, at 
which he was prepared to make his accus- 
tomed semi-weekly Communion. 

Mr. Smith is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Lillian Grinnell Powell Smith, and 
two sons, Judge Theodore E. Smith jr. of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Duane Smith of Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Smith was a real New Yorker, 
having been born on Manhattan, a descend- 
ant of old New York families, among 
them the Duanes and Reeds. His great- 
grandfather was John Reed, rector of 
Christ Church, Poughkeepsie, 1810-1845. 

Through his activities Mr. Smith has 
been one. of the best known laymen of 
the Church in America. When a student 
in Columbia University he was converted 
57 years ago to the practice of the full 


Catholic Faith by the founder of the 


rnal grant unto them, O Lord, and let light perpetual shine upon them.” 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Fr. Brown, 
from which time he has been zealous in 
Church affairs. During his long life he 
was at various times vestryman or warden 
of the Church of the Ascension, Chicago, 
Our Saviour, Akron, Ohio, Holy Cross, 
Kingston, N. Y., and St. Paul’s, Brook- 
lyn; he was several times deputy to Gen- 
eral Convention from the Diocese of Ohio; 
but he was best known to a great host of 


SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
NEW YORK 


A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
“* Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. The 
School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. Fee--- 
$350.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholas- 
tic examination. For Catalogue and information address 


The PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
An_ Episcopal 


boarding school for boys 
from the sixth grade until ready for 
college. Large and experienced staff. 
Ample grounds. Athletic program. Write 


for catalogue. 
GEORGE L. BARTON, Jr., Ph.D., Headmaster 


FOR GIRLS 


KEMPER HALL 


KENOSHA, WIS. 
A Chureh School with a modern plan of education. 
Preparatory to all colleges. Also general courses. Un- 
usual opportunities in Art, Music, and Dramatics. 
Complete sports program. Accredited. Well organized 
junior school. Catalog on request. Address Box LC. 
Under direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Saint Marys School 


Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, New York 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
Modified Kent Plan 


For catalog address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


COLLEGES 
CARLETON COLLEGE 


Donald J. Cowling, President 
Carleton is a co-educational liberal arts college 
with a limited enrolment of about 850 students. It 
is recognized as the Church College of Minnesota. 
Address: Assistant to the President 


Carleton College 
Northfield Minnesota 


SEMINARIES 


BEXLEY HALL 


The Divinity School of Kenyon College 
Address the Dean Gambier, Ohio 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires, _2457 Ridge Road 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


In Memoriam 


Tue VenerABLE Guy Harte Purpy 
Priest and Archdeacon of Albany 


The Clergy of the Diocese of Albany, assembled 
in the Cathedral Church of All Saints in the City 
of Albany at the call of the Bishop, for the Burial 
Office over the body of the Venerable Guy Harte 
Purdy, wish to place on record a minute of their 
love, esteem, and admiration for the Archdeacon 
as their friend, their advisor, and administrator in 
every relationship and office he had held. 

Guy Harte Purdy served the Diocese for over 
forty years; first as rector of the Church of the 
Cross, Warrensburgh, 1900-1929; and also as 
Archdeacon of Troy from 1913 to 1929; and 
finally as Archdeacon of the Diocese from 1929 
to 1941. He was honored by the Diocese by his 
election as a Clerical Deputy to the General Con- 
vention for seven consecutive meetings of the 
Convention. In the affairs of the Second Province 
his influence was felt not only in the missionary 
field but in Social Service and the Rural Work. 
He was for many years the leader of the Albany 
Cathedral Summer School for the Clergy, through 
which he became friend to innumerable clergymen 
outside his own diocese. 

He was a true lover of his brethren, a faithful 
priest, a consecrated servant of his Church and a 
devoted follower of his Lord and Master. No 
sacrifice was too great, no task too hard, for Guy 
Harte Purdy, Priest and Archdeacon. “May he rest 
in Peace and may Light perpetual shine upon him.” 

Committee for the Clergy, 
Rev. C. R. Quinn, 
Rev. C.iS), Lewis, 9:0.) 
Rev, -Cy:V. Kling; D:D. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Price and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled, Saint 
Mary's Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


BOARDING 


ST. ANDREW’S CONVALESCENT HOSPI- 
TAL, 237 East 17th Street, New York City. 
Sisters or St. Joun Bartisr. For women recov- 


ering from an acute illness or for rest. Private 
rooms $10 to $15. 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th Street, 

New York City. Attractive furnished rcoms for 
women—with or without bath. Reasonable rates. 
Address Sisters or St. Mary, St. Mary’s Hostel. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


CHRISTMAS Card Selections, $1.00 each. Adora- 

tion, 5 cards; Babe of Bethlehem, 20 cards; 
Holy Night, 10 cards; Spirit of Christmas, 25 
cards. Tue Grace Dieu Press, Maryhill, Mount 
Sinaijonks. 1., NAY. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


BRASS ALTAR FIXTURES. Crosses, Vases, 
4 Candlesticks, Candelabras, Missal Stands, Offer- 
ing Plates, Chalices, Ciboriums, Patens. Booklet of 
designs submitted on request. Repincron Co., 
Department 805, Scranton, Pa. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. Pews, Pulpits, Altars, | 
A Lecterns, Clergy Chairs, Baptismal Fonts, Fold- | 


ing Chairs, Sunday School Furniture. We allow 
for or sell your old equipment. Catalog and details 
on request. Repincron Co., 
Scranton, Pa. ; 


- I cannot sleep, Lord, 


Department X, 


DEATHS 


Episcopal laity as the secretary of the 
Guild of All Souls, in which office he 
served with extraordinary devotion and 
efficiency for 42 years. The superior of 
the guild, the Rev. Dr. Franklin Joiner, 
will temporarily assume Mr. Smith’s sec- 
retarial duties. 

Before his retirement he had been equal- 
ly active in the business and civic world 
as banker and editor, although a graduate 
of Columbia Law School and a member 
of the Bar. At one time he was national 


‘president of the Rotary Clubs. His life 


was characterized by a consuming zeal for 
his Lord and the Catholic Faith, great 
charity for all men, a_ splendid old- 
fashioned dignity, a very keen intellect, and 
a wide and thorough learning. 

A Solemn Requiem Mass of Burial was 
offered in St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, 
on November 5th by Fr. Joiner, superior 
of the Guild of All Souls and rector of 
St. Clement’s Church, Philadelphia, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Frederick H. Burgevin 
as deacon, and the Rev. Gregory Mabry 
as subdeacon. Fr. Mabry was for 20 years 
Mr. Smith’s rector at Holy Cross, Kings- 
ton, and St. Paul’s. The interment took 
place in the family plot in Montrepose 
Cemetery, Kingston, Fr. Mabry officiating. 


Editor’s Comment: 


Mr. Smith was one of the best-known 
Catholic laymen, because of his activities 
in the Catholic Laymen’s Club, the Guild 
of All Souls, and other Church organ- 
izations. To him the full Catholic Faith 
and practice was not a subject to be de- 
bated but a life to be lived. The Blessed 
Sacrament was the heart of his religion, 
and he died as he would have wished— 
while adoring his Lord in His sacra- 
mental presence. May he rest in peace, 
and may light perpetual shine upon him. 


THE TIRED MISSIONARY 


HEN Thou wert wakeful, Lord, 
Didst Thou count sheep, 
Ninety-eight, ninety-nine, 
Falling asleep ? 


I am so weary, Lord, 
But — ninety-nine — 


Till all are Thine. 


Yet, in the garden, when 
_ James, Peter, John 
Failed Thee, slumbering, 
Thou saidst, “Sleep on.” 


And Thou art watchful still, 


While others sleep, Siawec ay 


CLASSIFIED 


ee 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY Lending Library 

the distribution of Church literature by \y 
Return postage the only expense. For inform)’ 
address LENDING Lisrary, Convent of the 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LIBRARY 


Library of St. Bede, 175 East 71st Street, Bais 
York City. Open Monday and Friday incluj)) + 
2:30-6 p.m. and Tuesday evening 7:30-9:30) 5 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS /) 


PURE IRISH LINEN $sstill available for)” 

Church uses at moderate prices. Write for» 
and samples today. Mary Fawcett Co., Box) 
Plainfield, N. J. 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOS, Washington and |& « 

don. Church Vestments, plain or embroiddi) » 
surplices, exquisite Altar linens, stoles, burses, #) 
veils. Material by the yard. See my new b AM: 
Church Embroidery, a complete instruction; 
pages. 95 illustrations. Price $4. Also my E 
book for Altar Guilds. Price 50c. L. V. Mal)” 
RILLE, 11 W. Kirke street, Chevy Case, Md. 
minutes from U. S. Treasury. Tel. Wisconsin 2 


CHOIR GOWNS $3.75 each. Black Po 
pleated, academic style. Write for lea 
Linpn_er, 425-L]J Seventh Ave., New York. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


YOUNG MAN or woman, good Church 

ground, preferably some journalistic train 
experience, for editorial work in Living Chu)” 
office. Address Tue Livinc Cuurcu, 744 #) 
Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis., stating qualificatiom®* 


1 
POSITIONS WANTED ; 


PRIEST, boarding school chaplain, available 

ends, good with young people, assist large 
or take small mission. 100-mile radius, g 
City. Box K-1587, Tur Livinc Cuurcnu, J] 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


STENOGRAPHER, experienced, wishes positi 

with married priest in exchange for room, boa 
and small weekly stipend. Active Churchwomi 
References. Eastern U. S. Box W-1588, 7 
Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


CHURCHWOMAN, young, desires part tim 
tion as secretary in Manhattan or Long 

Eleven years’ experience. References. Box 

Tue Livinc Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wisconsi 


QUIET DAY 


QUIET DAY for clergy to be held at 

Church, Bellport, L. I., November 24th. 
Joseph, Superior, OSF, will be the condu 
Matins 9:45 a.m., Holy Eucharist 10 a.m. 
ing Devotions 4 p.m. Luncheon, 50 cts. 
make reservations through the Rev. W. Ror 
Hampsuire, Christ Church Rectory, Bellport. 


x 
i 
a, 


i 


RATES: (4) Altar Bread, Anniver 
Appeals, Births, Boarding, Deaths, — 
Furnishings, Linens and Vestments, Ma: 
Meetings, Memorials, Personals, Positio 
fered, Radio Broadcasts, Resolutions, 
Services, and all other solid copy class 
excepting only Positions Wanted: 6 cts. a 
for one insertion: 5 cts. a word an 
for 3 to 12 consecutive insertions; and 
word an insertion for 13 or more co 
insertions. (B) Keyed advertiseme 
rates as unkeyed advertisements, plus 
service charge on first insertion. (C 
wanted advertisements, 1 i 
word; 3 to 12 insertions, 
insertion; and 13 or mo 
| word an insertion. ( 


CHANGES 


, Rev. Epwarp M., priest in charge of St. 
“efnission, Excelsior Springs, Mo., will be 
¢ charge of Christ Memorial Church, Grand 
‘pi Minn., and the Church of the Good Shep- 
ty@lloleraine, Minn., effective November 30th. 
#): 523 North First Avenue, Grand Rapids, 


7 
1 
Appointments Accepted 
4 


my, Rev. Wirriam H., formerly chaplain of 
-Junsylvania Industrial School, Huntingdon, 
mow vicar of St. Paul’s Church, Manheim, 
pope Church, Mount Hope; and Bangor 
Churchtown. Address: 114 West Ferdinand 
‘Manheim, Pa. ; 


Mjumit, Rev. Howarpv W., who was recently 
t deacon at Williams, Ariz., is now in 
pqgot St. Mary’s Missien, Lompoc, Calif. 

Br, Rev. Frepericx W., priest in charge of 
/Jibhen’s mission, South Ozone Park, Long 
Wewill be priest in charge of All Saints’, Sun- 
Long Island, effective December Ist. 

@pincron, Rev. Joun W., who formerly 
Withe Church of England in China, is now 
@! St. Clement’s mission, San Clemente, Calif. 


«en, Canon Crirrorp W., editor of the 

egeurg Churchman and secretary and chaplain 

‘PBishop of Harrisburg, is now also rector of 

@ Calvary, Camp Hill, Pa. Address: 213 
Front Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


pEN, Rev. Rosert Burton, jr., formerly 
f the Church of the Redeemer, Los Angeles, 
vicar of St. Luke’s Church, Chickasaw, 


KWELL, Rev. R. Lroyp, formerly rector of 
Jury's Church, Waynesville, and All Saints’ 
_, Wilmington, Ohio, is now recter of Trinity 
., Hamilton, Ohio. Address: 909 Park Ave- 
hamilton, Ohio. 

ELUND, Rev. S. J., formerly rector of the 
eof St. John the Divine, Moorhead, Minn., 
serving in the Wadena field in the diocese 
wuth, at Wadena, Staples, and Eagle Bend, 


scHcocK, Rev. Marcus B., rector of Christ 
a, Fairmont, W. Va., will be rector of Trini- 


URCH SERVICES 


In Prominent Churches 


LOW are given the regular and spe- 
al sevices in a number of the most 


ch church extends to every Episco- 
whether a resident or a visitor in 
, a cordial invitation to join in 


‘DELAWARE 


Delaware Seashore Churches 
‘Rev. Nerson Warre RIGHTMYER 


i St. Peters, Lewes, 8 and 11 a.m. 
y ints’, Rehoboth Beach, 9 : 30 a.m. 


| October 19th at the C 


ant Episcopal churches. The rector ~ 


ees Ordinations 


ty Church, Oakland, Calif., effective December Ist. 
Address: 525 Twenty-Ninth Street, Oakland, Calif. 


, Hurcuinson, Rev. Epwarp, formerly vicar of 
St. Thomas’ Church, Falls City, Nebr., is now vicar 
of the Imperial Valley missions, El Centro, Calif. 


Lacuer, Rey. E. Lawrence, formerly curate at 
St. Luke’s Church, Germantown, Philadelphia, is 
now rector of Grace Church, Newport News, Va. 
Address: Box 235, Newport News, Va. 


Lone, Rev. C. S., retired priest of the diocese 
of Southern Virginia, is assisting at All Saints’ 
Church, Beverly Hills, Calif., as director of reli- 
gious education. 


Morton, Rev. Hucn H. F., formerly priest in 
charge of Northwestern Vermont missions, Swanton, 
Vt., is now rector of Christ Church, Palmyra, N. HI 
Address: 638 Parry Avenue, Palmyra, N. J. 


Prankey, Rev. James Grennon, of Christ 


Church, Harvard, IIl., will take up work at St, 
Matthew's Church, Lincoln, Nebr., effective De- 
cember Ist. 


Sarric, Rey. Joun H., formerly vicar of St. 
David's mission, North Hollywood, Calif., has ac- 
cepted appointment as vicar of a new mission in 
Pacific Palisades, Calif., as yet unnamed. 

Scorr, Rev. Watrrr R., formerly priest in 
charge of St. Matthew's, Alliance, Nebr., and the 
Good Shepherd, Bridgeport, is now priest in charge 
of St. Mark’s, Plainview, Tex., and All Saints’, 
Canyon, Tex. 


Sippatp, Rev. Garru E., formerly of St. Mat- 
thew’s, Lincoln, Nebr., is now serving at St. Steph- 
en’s, university chapel in Reno, Nev. 

Turner, Rev. Freprerick A., priest in charge 
of All Saints’, Sunnyside, Long Island, will be 
priest in charge of St. Mark’s mission, North 
Bellmore, Long Island, effective December 1st. 


Wasuspurn, Rev. C. F., formerly rector. of 
Emmanuel Church, Grass Valley, Calif., is now 
vicar of St. John Baptist mission, Corona, Calif. 

Wuirttr, Rey. Wir.iam, priest in charge of 
St. Mark’s, Beaver Dam, Wis., will be rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Ashippun, Wis., effective De- 
cember Ist. Address: Route 2, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


New Addresses 
Marston, Rev. Erriorr Darr, of St. Stephen’s, 


Edina, Minneapolis, Minn., has moved to 960 
Nineteenth Avenue Northeast, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Resignations 


Currer, Rev. Witiram C., vicar of St. Mark’s 
mission, Downey, Calif.,-has resigned-this pesition 
and retired, Address: 800 North Downey Avenue, 
Downey, Calif. 

Goutp, Rev. Romeo C., vicar of St. Clement’s 
mission, San Clemente, Calif., has resigned this 


~ position and retired. Address: 900 East Mountain 


Street, Pasadena, Calif. 

Ma tras, Rev. Cuartes E., vicar of St. Luke’s 
mission, Firestone, Calif., will resign this position 
and retire, effective December Ist. Address: Buena 
Park, Calif. - 

PRIESTS 


Cotorapo—The Rev. Earnest Deri Ricuarps | 
was ordained to the priesthood by Bishop Ingley of 
Colorado on November 2d at Grace Church, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. He was presented by the Rev. 
Harry S. Kennedy; the Rev. Newton L. Carroll 


| preached the sermon. Fr. Richards will continue as 


curate at Grace Church. 
ee DEACONS 


Honorvru—Wii11am Artuur Roserts was 
ained deacon by Bishop Littell o 0) on 
h of the H Apostles, 

Rey. Ed- | 


| TRANSFIGURATION 


CHURCH SERVICES 


NEW YORK 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Park avenue and 51st street 


Rev. Gro. Pautt T. Sarount, D.D., Rector 


Sunday Services 


8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 
9:30 and 11 a.m., Church School. 
11:00 a.m., Morning Service and Sermon. 
4:00 p.m., Evensong. Special Music. 
Weekdays: Holy Communion at 10:30 a.m. on 
Thuredays and Saints’ Days. 
The Church is open daily for prayer. 


Chapel of the Intercession, New York City 
155th St. and Broadway 


Rev. Dr. S. T. Sterre, Vicar 
Sunday Services: 8, 9:30, and 11 a.m.; 8 p.m. 


St. James’ Church 
New York City 
Rev. Horace W. B. Donecan, D.D., Rector 


8 a.m., Holy Communion; 9:30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning Service and Sermon; 
8 p.m., Choral Evensong. 

Holy Communion, Wednesdays 8 a.m. and Thurs- 
days 12 noon. 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


Amsterdam avenue and 112th street 
New York City 


Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion; 10, Morning 
Prayer; 11, Holy Communion and Sermon; 4, 
Evening Prayer and Sermon. 

Weekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (7:30 and 10 
on Saints’ Days); 9, Morning Prayer; 5, Eve- 
ning Prayer. 


St. Mary the Virgin, New York City 
46th St. bet. 6th and 7th Aves. 


Rev. Griec Taser, Rector 
Sundays: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 a.m. (High Mass) 


: St. Thomas’ Church, New York 
Fifth avenue and 53d street 
Rev. Rorzrir H. Brooxs, S.T.D., Rector 
Sunday Services: 8 and 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
Daily Services: 8:30 a.m., Holy Communion; 


12:10 p.m. Noonday Service (except Saturday.) 
Thursdays: 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 


Little Church Around the Corner 


New York 
Rev. Ranvotru Ray, D.D., Rector © 


Communion, 8 and 9 a.m. (daily, 8 a.m.) 
Choral Eucharist, Sermon, 11 a.m. 


Trinity Church 
Broadway and Wall street =u 
in the City of New York = 


Sundays: 8, Gh 11 
Weekdays: 8, 12 


1 East 29th St. 


What part does it play 


OUR LIFE OF PRAYER 


BY THE REV. J. WILSON SUTTON 


This book, written for those who are conscious 
that their prayer life needs to be deepened and 
enriched, deals with prayer not merely as a re- 
ligious exercise but as a life, as a living out of 
our relationship with God. The writer discusses 
the nature, the purpose, the spirit, and the method 
of prayer, and then deals one by one with its essen- 
tial elements; namely, confession, petition, inter- 
cession, thanksgiving, worship, and meditation. 


Price, $1.35 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS G. BURGESS 


A book which arouses interest in the Prayer 
Book as a great human document, as well as a 
great book of prayers. How parts 
of our ceremonial and services go 
back into Old Testament times 
and were a part of the Jewish 
religious services of our Lord’s 
day; how the Litany originated; 
how closely the present service of 
Holy Communion resembles in 
general outline the service in the 
Apostles’ time; these, and many 
other interesting points give a 
valuable fund of knowledge. 


Price, $1.10 


AN OUTLINE OF PERSONAL 
PRAYER 


BY THE RT. REV. FRANK E. WILSON 


We should all be familiar with the Outline Series 
written by the Bishop of Eau Claire, especially this 
booklet on Personal Prayer. The author gives, ina 
clear, concise, and helpful way, an interpretation 
of prayer, and offers practical suggestions for 
making our personal devotions mean something in 
our daily lives. A book of interest and influence. 


Price, 35 cts. ea.; $3 50 per doz. 


Postage Additional 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CoO. 
| NEW YORK cn 


14 EAST 41st STREET 


st. Margarets House | 
1820 Scenic Bay | 
3erkeley, California 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 


BY THE REV. JAMES THAYER ADDISON 


Although written for a Lenten Book, it is good 
at any time of the year. Says the Episcopal S. S. 
Magazine, “It is exceedingly sense, 
well worth careful reading, that 
day by day reading which calls 
for the constant recollection of 
the central thought that has 
been set out in the day’s pas- 
sage. Six weeks with the Lord’s 
Prayer would do much to make 
our prayers more real. So we 
Say again, get it and read it 
now; no, get it and live with it 
for the next six weeks. You will 
be thankful for the experience and its help.” 


Price, 50 cts. 


The - . ae 
Lords iraper 
i 
a 


James Thayer Addison 
pics Saker "apa 
CS RN ee 


THE ADVENTURE OF PRAYER 


BY THE REV. FATHER ANDREW 


eS a ae eo 


By an expert in prayer life, we are taught the 
art of prayer —its preparations, principles and 
methods. The author proves that only through 
prayer can our souls find perfect peace. 


Price, Cloth, 60 cts. 4 


‘ 


A GOLDEN TREATISE OF 
MENTAL PRAYER 


BY ST. PETER OF ALCANTARA 
Edited by G. S. Hollings, S.S.J.E. 


A new edition of a work, long out of print, with 
wide one-sided margins for personal notes. The first _ 
section gives instructions on and meditations for 
every day of the week, together with seven other © 
meditations on the Sacred Passion and the method © 
to meditate upon it. There are valuable helps to 
prayers with counsels. o ee 

The second portion of the book is devoted to 
aids to devotion which might well be taken as a 
means of preparation. Printed in a convenient size; ™ 


cloth bound. J 
Price, $1.00 


